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The Pulitzer Prize in Journalism 


IS AWARDED TO THE 


HE CITATION—‘For the 


and 


most disinterested meri- 

torious public service rendered 
} by an American newspaper during 
the year of 1932,” a gold medal is 
awarded to the New York World- 
Telegram, “for its wisely planned 
and judiciously conducted series of 
articles on veterans relief, on the real 
estate bond evil, the campaign urging 
voters in the last New York munict- 
pal election to write in the name of 
Joseph V. McKee. and the articles 
exposing the lottery schemes of various 


fraternal organizations.” 


MUNICIPALELECTIONS—The 
World-Telegram led a movement to 
write in the name of Acting Mayor 
Joseph V. McKee after the failure of 
Tammany Hall to nominate him. 


Nearly 265,000 voters followed 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the 
first, tenth and twentieth; rp gaan and published 


Entered as second-c 


eavrance, 


A SCRIPPS — 


ass matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y., 


World-Telegram leadership in spite 
of jammed voting machines and in- 
timidation by election officials. 


VETERANS’ RELIEF — Talcott 
Powell was assigned to study the 
abuses of veterans’ compensation. 
Men incapacitated 


found actually to be holding jobs 


listed as were 
requiring perfect health and vigor. 
The unfairnesses and inequities were 
exposed, in the interest of thousands 
and of the 


of deserving veterans 


nation. 


REAL ESTATE BON DS—A series 
of articles by Joseph Lilly and Fred- 
erick Woltman led Attorney General 
John J. Bennett, Jr., to drive 
unworthy operators in real es- 
tate bonds out of business and 
inspired legislation for the bet- 
protection of mortgage 
bond owners. 


HOWAR D 


ter 


New York World -Telegram 


LOTTERY SCHEME — Winston 
Murrill conducted an inquiry into 
lottery frauds in which officers of 
certain fraternal orders were found 
to be withholding a large share of the 
money paid in. Three of the fraternal 
officers were convicted and another 
official pleaded guilty. 


“THE BEST CARTOON”—The 
$500 prize for the best cartoon of 
1932 was awarded to H. M. Talburt, 
Scripps-Howard cartoonist, whose 
drawings appear in the World-Tele- 
gram. 


HONORABLE MENTION—Carl 
Randau, also of the World-Telegram 
staff, was cited for honorable men- 
His stories of the Hof- 
stadter legislative investigation 
of New York City govern- 
ment won for him this distinc- 
tion by the Pulitzer Prize 
Committee. 
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A BREEZY COLUMN 
ABOUT BUSINESS 


...and How the Trade Winds Blow 


Conducted by Tom Tell 


EVIDENCE 


PICTURESQUE charac- 

ter is the Balloon Man, 
offering his gaily colored 
bubbles on city streets and 
circus lots. But he is not 
mentioned here because of 
qualities interesting to a 
poet. It’s because he 
knows something of im- 
portance to those consider- 
ing the use of balloons to 
boost business. 
The venders know balloons. 
They must. They can't 
make money with those 
that burst before they can 
sell them. It is significant 
that the majority of vend- 
ers, on the circuses and 
everywhere, sell ‘‘Oak 
Brand’”’ Balloons. These venders declare that 
“Oak"’ balloons are best in quality and 
“flash’’. Both of these attributes are vitally 
important to the sales promotion executive 
seeking the utmost in results—flash to 
catch the eye, and quality to satisfy. 


Formula for Moving Up Front 


O GET Prospects into the Purchaser’s 
platoon, just plus your product with an 
“Oak Brand’’ toy balloon. 


DEALER HELP 


O MANUFACTURERS are better in- 
formed on the splendid results to be 
achieved thru the use of balloons as sales 
stimulators than some of the shoe houses. 
Millions of balloons have been distributed 
over a period of years as a help to dealers 
in selling Red Goose, Star, Bonnie Laddie, 
Poll Parrot, Triangle, Weatherbird, Robin 
Hood, Twinkie and other brands of shoes 
for children. 


CUMULATIVE 
Pant ay When the little girl 
\. + 7 next door tells her 


playmate that he can 
get a balloon at the 
store if his mother 
will buy a package of 
Blank’s Breakfast 
Biscuit, action bke- 
gins. Little feet has- 
ten into the house. 
Excited lips pour forth the big news to 
mother. Before long another package of 
Blank’s is sold, and Junior, too, has a nice, 
bright balloon. 

With this sort of an appeal, and its cumu- 
lative effect, a product is quickly put into 
the majority of homes in a neighborhood, 
or a city, or a nation. 


Action! 
DVERTISING creates favorable opinions 
of a product; a popular toy balloon 
premium causes people to purchase. 


Source 


THE OAK RUBBER COMPANY, 210 S. 
Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio, offers ex- 
pert merchandising counsel as well as bal- 
loons. They will gladly give you complete 
information. 


| 


| 
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Beware the Fadeout Zone 


Some advertisers still believe that a large 
list of national magazines, newspapers and 
coast-to-coast radio broadcasts automatically 
secures coverage of the rural market. But 
does it? This question is of increasing 
importance with every effort on the part of 
the present adminis- 
tration to rehabili- 
tate the spending 
power of two-fifths 
of the population of 
these United States: 
viz., the farmer and 
his big family. 

Malcolm Smith, 
of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, 
warns advertisers 
against such gener- 
alized impressions in 
a graphic booklet 
called “The Fadeout 
Zone” in behalf of 
Crowell’s farm and 
small town medium, The Country Home. 
First he quotes from Charles D. Bohan- 
non’s statement in SALES MANAGEMENT, 
viz.. ‘Agriculture and its products are 
still much more important in the economic 
life of the nation than a great many people 
seem to realize. I am_ thoroughly 
convinced that the small city and rural 
market offers one of the best opportunities 
in merchandising and that this is going 
to continue to be so. I am strength- 
ened in this opinion from the nu- 
merous conferences and the great amount 
of correspondence which I have had with 
men who are actively engaged in market 
research and sales analysis. I firmly be- 
lieve that manufacturers and wholesale 
merchandisers need to give more careful 
consideration to this small city and rural 
market area, and that in merchandising it, 
they must familiarize themselves with the 
actual buying habits and conditions of life 
among the residents thereof instead of 
jumping to the conclusion, as some of them 
seem to do, that small town and farm 
people are a race set apart and do not 
use the same kinds of merchandise that 
city people do. There are a lot of mighty 
fine retail outlets in that area.” Since Mr. 
Bohannon was (and may still be) in charge 
of rural and agricultural distribution of 
the U. S. Census of Distribution, and is 
rigidly restricted as to statements for pub- 
lication, his observations are doubly im- 
portant. 

Four out of every five of 15,000,000 
families spending $15,000,000,000 a year 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


| is a market not to be lightly passed over, 


| ($1.22 per family) in the rural zone! 


says this booklet. It represents 41.91 per 
cent of the population of the United States 


as compared with 9.03 per cent small 
town and 49.06 per cent urban. Despite 
this fact, national magazine advertisers 


spent 71.01 per cent of their appropriations 
($4.70 per family) in the urban market, 
13.22 per cent ($4.75 per family) in the 
small town market and only 15.77 per cent 
In 
radio expenditures the figures were much 


| the same. 


MANN 


Advertisers spent $39,000,000 
three national networks in 1932. 
nine per cent of the receiving sets we; 
within listening distances (says Smit} 
supporting his statement by N.B.C. figure 
and assuming that they apply equally ¢ 
the Columbia System). Only 21 per cen; 
are located in towns of 2,500 and unde; 
and on farms, where 42 per cent of the 
families live. This means that the urban 
and small town (down to 2,500) familie 
get $1.82 and $1.54 respectively per fam. 
ily, while the rural family gets 66 cents 
In newspapers, as might be expected, the 
figures are even more extreme. Taking 
the expenditure of General Motors, Procte: 
and Gamble, General Foods and Colgate. 
Palmolive-Peet on five unrelated products 
as typical, the figures were $8.27 per fam. 
ily in big cities, $5.67 per family in small 
towns and $1.88 in rural sections. 

Thorough in his comparison, Mr. Smith 
then combines these expenditures and finds 
a composite spending of $14.78 per fam- 
ily for big cities, $11.97 per family in 
small town families and $3.75 per family in 
rural areas. ‘A lopsided investment,’’ says 
this brochure, showing that Country Home 
circulation is 79.98 per cent rural, 11.15 
per cent small town and 8.87 per cent 
urban. 

For your copy of a well set-up ston 
address Malcolm Smith, Crowell Publish- 
ing Co., 250 Park Avenue, New York. 


OVEeT ¢ 
Sixt 


Linoleum Shopping Survey 


Why do five out of every ten prospects 
walk out of the average floor-covering de- 
partment without buying? What is re 
sponsible for their failure to buy? How 
can the retailer sell more of the prospects 
who come to his department in need of a 
new floor? 

These are some of the questions to which 
answers were sought in a wide investigation 
just completed by the Bureau of Retail 
Merchandising of the Armstrong Cork Co. 

In an effort to find out why the five 
who walk out fail to buy, the Bureau sent 
intelligent, observant young women without 
specialized linoleum training to investigate 
representative linoleum departments in de- 
partment stores, furniture stores, and spe- 
cialty shops, located in metropolitan areas 
and in smaller cities. Findings were te- 
ported in conscientious detail, and reflect 
substantially a woman-buyer’s viewpoint— 
favorable and unfavorable impressions. 
reasons why they would be inclined to buy 
and, of more importance, reasons why they 
would be more likely to join the 50 per 
cent who walk out without buying. As 
would be expected, the survey reveale 
many reasons for lost sales. Some ar€ 
concrete; some less tangible. Inadequate 
stocks, ineffective displays and incomplete 
salesmanship were the main reasons given 

S.0.S. (Walter Mann's office pseudonym) 
thinks that anyone interested in retail floor 
covering sales tactics and who can pty 
loose a copy of this report from the Bu- 
reau of Retail Merchandising of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company at Lancaster, Pa.. 
would find it very interesting reading. 
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Hard Lines on Favorite Lines 


Every sales manager with a variety of 
products to market knows, to his everlast- 
ing exasperation, the salesman who con- 
fines his efforts to a few old favorites, and 
lets attractive new merchandise go by the 
board. Mr. E, L. Giles, of the Virginia 
Baking Company, had such an individual 
on his force, and here is an extract from a 
letter which he recently wrote the gentle- 
man. I think you'll find it interesting: 

I suppose you must think that Home 
Sodas in drums are 
still in the experi- 
mental stage, or 
may be you are un- 
der the delusion 
that this item has 
been withdrawn. On 
the contrary, it has 
contributed more to 
our current increase 
than any other prod- 
uct. We have sold 
about 20,000 tins in 
the last six months, 
which would make 
a monthly quota for 
you of about 400 
tins. Yet what do 
we find on your re- 

A grand total of 56! 
While you were selling 56, what was 
Shewmake doing in a more difficult terri- 
tory? Not counting mail orders in either 
case, he sold 372 in January, while you 
were selling 56, or more than six times 
as many. 

“You seem to lack the ability to deter- 
mine what is a good piece of merchandise 
when you see it, or else deliberately re- 
fuse to work it. Your record suggests 
nothing so much as that you walk into a 
man's place and if he has a stock of 
Monkey Lemons, or Champeen Snaps, or 
Atta Pies, or Lotsa Cake, you make no 
sale. If his stock is low, you write a small 
order for some of these standbys. No con- 
structive salesmanship in evidence any- 
where. 

“One more comparison. I have been 
comparing you against an inexperienced 
man, but you are experienced. So let's 
draw one more comparison—with Mallette, 
in Territoiy No. While you were 
confining your sales in January to nine- 
teen numbers, and most of the sales con- 
centrated on a few of the nineteen, he was 
selling forty-six different numbers in the 
line. Just as though he had more than 
two lines to your one, selling rings around 
you. How can you expect to get anywhere 
if you pick out a few numbers and con- 
centrate on them, meanwhile overlooking 
good new pieces put in your hands? 

I want you to think this matter over 
very carefully. I have gone to a lot of 
trouble to dig up the figures, so that you 
would know I was writing from actual 
facts, not mere impressions. I shall ex- 
pect you to act on the information given. 

“I shall continue to watch your reports 
very closely, and will look for an early 
evidence of strong improvement.” 


Maxwell Droke 


ports for January? 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply. 


MAXWELL DROKE 


Well, that might be termed a rather 
stiff letter. But Giles evidently knew his 
man. In his response, the salesman re- 
marked that this was the most constructive 
and helpful letter he had ever received, 
adding, “I feel that the success of my ter- 
ritory 1S of more importance to me than 
to anyone else, and you may be sure that 
I am going to make use of all the sugges- 
tions you have to offer for increasing 
sales.” 


Fiddles vs. Tom-toms 


Rather often I find it necessary to cau- 
tion correspondents regarding the overuse 


of capital letters for emphasis. Frequently, 
letters come in to me in which almost 
every line contains one or more words 


written in capital letters. Such letters de- 
feat their own purpose, of course, fot 
where everything is emphasized, nothing 
really stands out on the page. As a mat- 
ter of fact, setting a word in capitals 
is rarely the best way to give emphasis, 
and the practice should never be employed 
for a phrase or an entire sentence. 

THIS SENTENCE, WHICH IS WRIT- 
TEN ENTIRELY IN CAPITALS, IS FIVE 
TIMES AS DIFFICULT TO READ 
as this, which is set in small letters, or 
“lower case.'" This is icue because of the 
monotony of capital, or “box car’ letters. 

In our typewritten and processed letters, 
of course, we do not have the advantage of 
italics for emphasis. But underscoring, 
within reason, may be employed very effec- 
tively. And now and than a brief para- 
graph may be indented if it brings out a 
point of unusual importance. But use the 
CAPITALS sparingly! 


% % BS 


I was reminded today in going over 
some old portfolios, how far we have 
advanced from the “dealer's helps” of 
yesteryear. You will recall those gaudy 
broadsides of a few years ago, cluttered 
with the manufacturer’s trade marks. And 
at the bottom a stingy half-inch labeled, 
“Dealer's imprint goes here, 

The new merchandising psychology 
involves building a campaign around 
the merchant. Let him do the talking 
about the products. Display his signa- 
ture, and possibly a photo of himself 
or his store. This policy not only makes 
for increased dealer good-will, but defi- 
nitely strengthens consumer acceptance 
as well. 
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One in Every Letter? 


In the issue of March 15 I had mor 
than a little to say concerning the time. 
thrifty practice of a certain school of cor. 
respondents who deplore the wasted effort ex 
pended in thanking a prospect for his inquiry; 
I have no disposition to quarrel with these 
lads, but as for me and my house, we shal 
continue to serve the old school. Howeve; 
it seems that my comment stirred up quite 
an argument in a certain organization, and 
I have been asked to referee. The moot 
point is this: “Should every acknowledg 
ment letter be prefaced with a ‘Thank you, 
regardless of the subject on which a cus. 
tomer or prospect has written?’ On the 
chance that my response, in this instance 
may clarify a point for some other reader, 
I am quoting it in full: 

“Dear Mr. 

“That is a very interesting point which 
you bring up in your letter of the 20th. 

“While I am firm in my contention that 
a note of graciousness should be injected 
into the opening paragraph of every letter, 
whether sales or otherwise, I do not hold 
that there need be a poll-parrot repetition. 
of the ‘Thank you’ expression in all you 
correspondence. Sometimes, as your asso- 
ciate points out, the “Thank you’ may ap- 
pear incongruous as an_ introductory 
thought. In answering a complaint, for ex- 
ample, you might well say, ‘I am very glad 
that you wrote us as you did concerning 
because this gives us an oppor- 
tunity to explain more fully our policy in 
such matters.’ 

“In answering your own letter, you will 
observe that I varied the conventional 
‘Thank you,’ for the sake of more quickly 
getting into the subject. Yet the note otf 
graciousness was, I trust, not lacking. 

“And now, in conclusion, I will say 
thank you for writing to me, and I hope 
that you will drop in again.” 


Orchids for Warren 


Up for timely commendation is a littie 
book issued by S. D. Warren Company, 
the paper folk of Boston. It is an all-type 
job, effectively printed in a single color, 
with the intriguing title. “What can be 
done now.” We have space to quote only 
briefly from the introduction: This is not 
a prophecy of business revival.. This book- 
let does not say that prosperity is just 
around the corner. We have no advance 
information on this subject. Nor is this 
a diatribe to urge you to put your faith 
in the future of America. We are sure 
that you trust the future of America with- 
out our urging.” 

If the book contained only the passage 
quoted ‘twould be sufficient to get three 
hearty cheers and a couple of huzzahs from 
this old warped and weatherbeaten larynx. 
But there is more—much more. Including 
some sensible suggestions on how to go 
out and get a little business right now, 
without waiting for the millennial morn to 
dawn bright and clear. If you haven't re- 
ceived a copy of the book, doubtless 
Messrs. Warren will be glad to oblige. The 
address is 89 Broad street, Boston. 
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THE BEST BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 


WHAT IS SHOP-TESTING? 


# Shop-testing is a fact that gives you more paper value per dollar. 
Itis the additional step — beyond all the ordinary tests— taken to make 
Chieftain Bond (and all the papers bearing the Owl watermark) bet- 
ter than ordinary rag paper. ® Here is a description of shop-testing: 
When a new run of paper comes off the paper machine (a finished 
product to most people) its testing days are not yet over. Samples 
of the run go to a printing shop chosen not because of ideal but 
because of ordinary conditions. There they are tested, along with 
competing papers, for every sort of problem a bond paper is likely 
to meet in actual use. If the samples are found wanting in any par- 
ticular, manufacturing changes are made to correct the deficiency. 
s You can buy Chieftain Bond, therefore, with a comfortable assur- 
ance that it will meet your most exacting requirements. It comes in 
sixteen colors and white. An interesting demonstration portfolio will 
be sent on request. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO MEET PEOPLE BY MAIL 


Neenah guaranteed papers at various prices are avail- 
able for every bond and ledger need. Other bonds 
are Old Council Tree, Success, Conference, Neenah, 
Glacier. The ledgers are Stonewali, Resolute, Prestige 
and Putnam. Samples will be sent upon request. 


IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending May 15, 1933: 


@ @ e The one most significant trend has not received 
the attention it deserved. There has been so much talk 
about inflation, better stock and commodity prices, tariff 
truces, and the pick-up in business that the full import 
of President Roosevelt's statement to the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce (and reiterated in his radio talk) has not sunk 
in. For many years some of the country’s most important 
industries have operated at a loss or at an insignificant 
profit because the companies comprising the industry have 
been unable to maintain prices high enough to allow a 
profit. 


@ @ @ Now the Government says, in so many words, 
“Go ahead and form strong associations for the purpose 
of controlling production, preventing unfair wages and sell- 
ing prices, and eliminating all unfair working conditions. 
If you are fair to the public and to labor, the Government 
will not prosecute you under the terms of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, and in addition the Government will see 
to it that your plans are not ruined by an irresponsible 
minority.” 


e@ @ e As samples of what this new policy may mean, 
consider the tire and the woolen industries. Both are in 
the billion-dollar class, and yet year after year, even in 
years of prosperity to business as a whole, most of the com- 
panies within the industries were in the red. 


@ @ e A.D. Whiteside, president of Dun and Brad- 
street, and formerly head of the Wool Institute, told the 
guests at the first general conference of the Sales Execu- 
tives’ Club of New York a specific example of how a 
minority could wreck the price structure of a great industry. 
In 1929 woolen manufacturers representing a majority of 
the 60,000 looms of the country had agreed on certain 
principles of fair competition and the industry seemed set 
for a prosperous year. But their optimism had a short life. 
A Rhode Island mill-owner with only forty looms slashed 
prices, the news spread quickly, buyers cancelled orders 
which had been placed with the larger mills at higher 
prices, and in almost no time the entire industry was 
forced to reduce prices down to the unprofitable level 
set by one small mill. 


@ @ @ The current improvement in prices and in 
business activity will soon face two major tests—first, 
the willingness of buyers to pay price advances, and second, 
with sub-normal inventories replenished, increased sales to 
consumers will be necessary to keep things moving. Opti- 
mists feel that the current revival has so broad a base and 
that reflation is being applied at so many different points 
as to automatically provide, through increased employment 
and larger consumer buying power, the purchasing power 
to carry the increased movement of goods into the hands 
of consumers. 


e @e e We suggest that readers watch retail trade 
reports with special care. The majority of the recent bet- 
terments in business have come from manufacturers and 
wholesalers who are buying to replenish stocks and to 
protect themselves against possible inflation. Unless a 
corresponding increase in retail sales is witnessed the im- 
provement may be short-lived. Retail trade reports from 


various trades and areas do show improvement, but it js 
too early to tell whether it will be permanent. 


@ @ e For example, the Federal Reserve Board's pre. 
liminary report of department store sales in April makes 
the best reading in many months. Their index, which 
makes allowance both for number of business days and 
for seasonal changes, was 68 in April, on the basis of 
1923-25 average as 100, compared with 55 in March, and 
60 in February. Actual dollar sales in April were only 
9 per cent smaller than last year. In making the com. 
parison with a year ago allowance should be made for the 
fact that April sales this year included a much larger part 
of Easter buying than they did last year—also that April 
this year had one less business day than in 1932. 


e e e For the first time since the beginning of the 
depression, the New York Journal of Commerce Index of 
Business Conditions has gone ahead of the figure for the 
like date of the previous year. The Index for the week 
ending April 29 stands at 57.3, as against 54.8 for the same 
week in 1932. Components of the index which contributed 
to the increase are steel production, automobile production, 
coal production and power output, all of which are higher 
than this time last year. 


The purchasing power of the wholesale 
dollar has dropped 12.7 cents in the last 
nine weeks, according to the Irving 
Fisher Index. 


Prices 


@ @ @ Commodity prices in general have rebounded to 
near the high marks of 1932, but there is still a big gap 
between current prices and the 1926 level which is sup- 
posed to be the goal of the Administration. The difference 
between the May 3 prices and the average 1926 prices— 
based on cash prices at New York—may be seen from the 
following samples: Wheat, $1.02-$1.54; sugar, $.033- 
$.043 ; coffee, $.08-%.18; copper, $.065-$.184; silver, $.35- 
$.62; cotton, $.084-$.175; wool, $.70-$1.10. 


@ e@ «6 The combination of curtailed production, low 
prices and decreasing stocks during the past two years has 
gone far to overcome the major causes of the decline. In- 
ventories have been kept at record low levels, and with 
the prospect of new buying in sight replenishment to 
normal requirements is perhaps as strong a factor for the 
rise as the threat of inflation. 


@ @ e According to the report for April, issued by 
the New York Stock Exchange, there was an increase of 
6.9 billion dollars in the market value of all shares listed 
on the Exchange, or an average rise of 34.5 per cent dur- 
ing the month. 


@ @ e@ For about three years it was news whenever 4 
company increased its prices. Now it is news when there 
are decreases. With some auto manufacturers reported to 
be withdrawing price guarantees from their dealers for 
more than twenty-four hours in advance, higher automobile 
prices appear to be near at hand, The soap companies 
raised wholesale prices last week. A New York sugat 
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broker, in pointing out that the price of sugar had doubled 
in the last year, remarked that his firm was doing more 
than twice as much business at the present high prices. 


ee @ Scrap steel is selling at approximately $3.50 a 
ton above the low point reached last year, and current quo- 
tations are the best price since 1930. 


The magazine, Steel, estimated 
that production was running 
close to 40 per cent of capacity 
last week. Since the first of 
March production has more than doubled, and thousands 
of workers have been recalled. 


Production 


e e e Automobile production in April was approxi- 
mately 175,000 units—the highest in twenty-one months— 
as against 125,000 in March, and 155,000 in April, 1932. 
May production is estimated at 200,000 units, or at the 
rate of 60 per cent of capacity for the industry. Production 
for the year to date is slightly above last year. 


e @ e The gap between electric power production this 
year and last was closed in the May 6 figures. A gain of 
0.5 per cent over last year was shown, with New England 


3.8 ahead. 


e@ @ @ The Engineering News Record compilation of 
heavy engineering construction contracts jumped for the 
week ending May 1, to $54,095,000—the largest weekly 
total since November 31. 


@ @ @ Contrary to seasonal expectations, industrial ac- 
tivity in New York State showed a gain in April over 
March with the volume of employment increasing 4.4 
per cent. As compared with a year ago the total employ- 
ment was 11.3 per cent less. 


@ @ e For the first time since last October bookings 
of the United States Steel Corporation increased during 
April by 23,000 tons. On the first of May the company 
received an order of 142,000 tons to be used on the 
California bridges. 


@ @ e. The rise in the steel, automobile, electrical and 
construction businesses helps to answer the question “Is 
the stock market basing its bullish behavior on hopeful 
thinking, or is it legitimately anticipating the course of 
business?” 


. . , Carloadings for the week end- 

Distribution ing April 29 gained 42,700 

cars over the previous weck, 

as against a normal gain of 

8,700 cars. The quantity loaded was only fractionally be- 

low last year’s total, and certain important classifications 

tan well ahead of last year—miscellaneous freight, grain, 
ore, coke and livestock. 


@ @ e@ Automobile makers are increasing production 
only because dealers report an increasing demand. Con- 
sumer sales in April exceeded 1932 by about 5 per cent, 
and May is expected to be about 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent better. For the first quarter of the year the South 
Central States showed a 10 per cent increase over last year. 
Exports of passenger cars were 20 per cent ahead of last 
year for the first quarter, and this increase is not confined 
to low-priced cars. The medium price range showed an 
increase of 24.7 per cent and cars selling at $2,000 and 
over showed a 6.4 per cent gain. This took place before 
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the recent changes in exchange values, and with import 
duties working as a restraining factor. 


@ @ @ The first eleven chains to report April sales 
showed a dollar decline of 5.8 per cent from last year— 
in March the same companies were off 17.6 per cent. Wal- 
green decline was 2.6 per cent; Kresge, 1 per cent; Mont- 
gomery Ward, 3.6 per cent; W. T. Grant, 4.6 per cent. 


@ @ e Legalized beer certainly is — the truck 
companies. Last week’s deliveries of Dodge commercial 
cars and trucks showed a 70 per cent increase over last 
year, and Mack gained 39 per cent. The entire division 
of Dodge Brothers last week had the biggest deliveries 
since June 29, 1929. 


@ e@ e The higher rate of automobile production plus 
the stimulant of $130,000,000 released by the two large 
Detroit banks sent the public on a continued buying spree, 
with department stores averaging a 100 per cent increase 
in sales volume last week over a year ago. 


eee Reports from Federal Reserve Banks showed 
that even in March sales of wholesale establishments con- 
tinued to make a better showing than stocks on hand. In 
groceries, for example, the average decline im sales vol- 
ume for all districts was 9 per cent, while the decline in 
stocks on hand was 16 per cent, 


@ e@ e The Kelvinator Corporation, with a shipment 
of 30,116 units in April, reported the biggest month in 
the nineteen years of the company’s history, and an in- 
crease of 47 per cent over the April average. “That this 
performance is not a temporary spurt is evidenced by the 
fact that we have on hand orders amounting to 217 per 
cent of those on hand May 1, 1932, and 323 per cent of 
those on file a month ago,’ said G. W. Mason, president. 


@ @ e Bank debits for the week ending May 3 were 
18 per cent above the preceding week and 15 per cent be- 
low the total for the corresponding week of last year. 


eee The Electric Refrigeration Bureau reports 
that, for the industry as a whole, the sales of household 
models for the first three months were 70.2 per cent of 
quota. The best showings for the quarter were made in 
Missouri, Maryland and District of Columbia, Alabama, 
Texas, South Carolina and Virginia, in the order named. 
Sales in all of these states were above quota. The South- 
ern states made the best showing (see report on automobile 


sales above). 


" We have mentioned in other 
Generalship issues the many different indus- 
tries which beer is helping. 

The other day we ran across a 

new one. Legalized beer is a great boon to the Industrial 
Alcohol Corporation, because it permits of better prices in 
the industry. In the days of near beer the brewers de- 
alcoholized beer and dumped the by-product on the market 
for what it might bring. Now the alcohol—what little 
there is of it in so-called 3.2 beer—goes to a different use. 


e @ @ SALES MANAGEMENT notes with interest the 
changed outlook on the part of railroad officials towards 
lowered rates. In the Middle West and Far West a cam- 
paign for mileage scrip books brought results, and the 
operating officials are now giving serious thought to re- 
ducing all rates to 2.75 cents a mile, and dropping the 
Pullman surcharge. 


Why 


Earl Means Has Stuck, 
Too—for 27 Years 


When Earl A. Means started traveling 
the Indiana territory for Bristol-Myers 
back in 1906, he “didn’t even know how 
to sign my name on the hotel register 
He didn’t like traveling, either. But he 
grew to like Bristol-Myers, and Bristol. 
Myers to like and to appreciate him. 


After six years of traveling, and making 
friends for his line, he was transferred to 
New York as assistant sales manager. 
Nine months later, when his immediate 
superior “passed out of the picture,” Mr 
Means became sales manager. He was 34 
then. 


For 21 years Earl Means has had personal 
charge of the expanding business of Bris. 
tol-Myers. He has originated about all of 
the company’s sales policies outlined in this 
article. He was also a factor in persuading 
the company to start ‘“‘national advertis- 
ing,” thirteen years ago. Previous to that 
Bristol-Myers’ efforts had been primarily 
to stimulate “word-of-mouth” discussion of 
its products, among physicians and dentists 
and druggists. Though most of its present 
$2,000,000 annual appropriation is, of 
course, for space advertising, the salesmen 
are still concerned with stimulating con- 
structive discussion. They are, in a very 
real sense, a major advertising medium. 


— 


Bristol-Myers was started in 1887, but 
didn’t really see the light of day till about 
1903. 


That, coincidentally, was about the time 
Earl Means gave up a third short-lived 
effort of trying to sell for another drug 
house, and joined his energetic and friendly 
little person with them. His name today 
stands on the executive roll immediately 
below those of three Bristols—William M., 
Sr., chairman of the board; Henry P 
president, and Lee H., vice-president in 
charge of advertising. The Bristols give 
him free rein. So do the powers-that-be 
in Drug, Incorporated, of which Bristol- 
Myers more recently has become an ag- 
gressive member. 


From the earlier Sal Hepatica and a 
variety of “tablets,” the line of products 
under Mr. Means’ domestic supervision now 
extends to Ipana toothpaste, Ingram’s shav- 
ing and Milkweed creams, Mum deodorant 
and Vitalis hair tonic. And under W. L. 
Bomer, vice-president in charge of export, 
Bristol-Myers now sells throughout the 
world, with branches in Montreal, Mexico 
City, Havana, London and Sydney. 
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‘Bristol- -Myers’ Men Stick 


Careful selection of salesmen; a salary and bonus policy in which 


every member of the force participates; attainable quotas, set by a 
management which guides more than it commands, make for low 
turnover among men and a morale which is exceptionally high. 


RISTOL-MYERS endeavors to 
select salesmen who can both 
sell and ‘“‘stick,” and then to 
cooperate in helping them to 


do both. 


The effectiveness of these efforts is 
shown in the fact that our turnover 
among salesmen is virtually zero; that 
it was never lower than now. Only 
one of our forty-five men has been 
discharged in the last four years. He 
was kept with us for two years, until 
we realized without possibility of 
doubt that he could not make the 
grade. The four or five other changes 
made in the force in this period have 
been due to deaths or to old-age or 
sickness retirements. Almost invari- 
ably, our salesmen regard their con- 
nection with Bristol-Myers as a lifetime 
position. Since we believe ours to 
be a permanent and consistently grow- 
ing business, we do all that we can 
to make it .so. 

We are not infallible, but I think 
we have found ways to ascertain, first 
of all, the staying- and developing- 
power of prospective salesmen. Our 
men must be college graduates, in 
pharmacy, medicine or dentistry. They 
or their parents have spent quite a lot 
of money for this education. They 
approach Bristol-Myers in the belief 
that we can give them dependable and 
increasing returns on their investment. 
From our standpoint, they must have 
shown in college not only intelligence 
and ability, but self-reliance and am- 
bition. A young man who has lived 
the life of Reilly there, whose father, 
perhaps, is a banker, and who seems 
to have the idea that if his job proves 
too arduous he may quit in a couple 
of months and let his father take care 
of him—that fellow does not have 
much chance of being chosen for our 
Organization. On the other hand, a 
man who has worked his way through 
to his degree is considered more favor- 
ably. He has already shown qualities 


As told to Lawrence M. Hughes 


BY 


EARL A. MEANS 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York 


of self-reliance and stick-to-it-iveness, 
Not all the men we engage, how- 
ever, are in their twenties. Some are 
more than 30. Personally, I like them 
better at 33 than at 23. But we don't 
want men over 40. At 33, a salesman 
probably has acquired enough experi- 
ence in business and life, and enough 
character, to personify our products 
and policies and~intelligently to pro- 
mote them. But he still has at least 
20 years of active selling life ahead 
of him. Traveling 7s an active life. 
Beyond 40 a man begins to slow down. 
Of course, we have a number of good 
men in middle age or older; but they 
learned to sell for us when they were 
young enough to swing into their jobs 
more readily. One of our men is 68. 
Several have been with us 30 years 
or more. In fact, virtually all, old or 
young, have spent their entire selling 
lives with us. And the same applies 
to our sales executives. We do hire 
salesmen who have sold for other com- 
panies, and, conversely, one or two of 
our salesmen have left to join other 
companies. But this observation holds 
just the same. One man quit to join 
another company, and came back in a 
couple of years, glad to start again at 
the salary he had had with us before. 
Why do our men stick? Because 
we try to make their lives with us 
profitable and pleasant. We pay each 
salesman a definite salary, based on 
the service he is rendering. A green- 
horn gets $1,800 a year and his ex- 
penses. Our top salary is $4,000 or 
more, and expenses. In addition, we 


make it possible for each man to earn 
at least 10 per cent more than his 
salary in bonuses. These bonuses 
range from 10 to 50 per cent of 
salary a year. Thus the best men earn 
from $6,000 to $7,000. This is a 
fair mark for one to shoot at, these 
days. 

Providing every man with a living 
income in proportion to his success 
and responsibility, and the opportunity 
to earn more than that, is the basis of 
our relations with our salesmen. Most 
drug houses—at least the long-estab- 
lished ones—employ this or similar 
methods. Personally, I believe that 
every traveling man, in bad times even 
more than good, should be paid at 
least a drawing account. There is 
something wrong with a company 
which refuses to assume some responsi- 
bility for a man’s financial welfare in 
the period when he is learning to sell 
its products. When a company won't 
pay a drawing account, and when a 
man agrees to work without it, there 
is a lack of self-respect on both sides. 
There is also a lack of mutual respect. 
Even when a_ straight-commission 
salesman makes sales—enough sales to 
keep himself and his family alive and 
even prosperous—he is not usually a 
good salesman. He is more interested 
in volume than in good will. Often 
he is a fly-by-nighter, ready to grab 


at any “better opportunity” that may 
appear. Always he must employ 
pressure. And every $2,000 paid him 


may cost the company $10,090 in loss 
of good will. 

Throughout our organization we try 
to guide and encourage rather than 
command. We believe, for example, 
that the quotas set against a man’s 
territory should not frighten him, nor 
make him feel that we are trying to 
lash him on. Instead, they should 
provide stimulus by helping him to 
earn more than his salary. Our 

(Continued on page 539) 
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Far too many companies are still attempting to correlate 
production and sales through sheer guesswork, while 
others have discarded this old-fashioned practice for the | 
more modern method of careful statistical forecasting. 
Here’s the way one firm forecasts sales volume with 
an error that seldom runs beyond 5 to 10 per cent. 


How Grinnell Forecasts Sales 
Five Months in Advance 


HROUGH a sales research job 


undertaken by the Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Providence, 
Rhode Island, that firm has 


been able to forecast sales volume five 
months in advance within 10 per cent 
and in many cases within 5 per cent of 
actual volume obtained. The firm is 
sales company for the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company, Providence, 
manufacturers of automatic sprinklers 
and other products used in the con- 
struction field. The Grinnell Com- 
pany also distributes products pur- 
chased from other sources. In an in- 
dustry as changeable and unruly as 
construction, this forecast is especially 
noteworthy. 

“This was done,” explained H. A. 
Keene, of the sales manager's staff, 
“by plotting the activity in the building 
industry over a period of recent years 


BY 
M. S. SULLIVAN 


from which we found that May was 
the peak month, so far as building 
awards were concerned. Then we 
plotted our own sales, and found Oc- 
tober was our peak month. 

“Here we had a lag of five months; 
for instance, May building awards be- 
came Grinnell sales in October. By 
finding the relation between our sales 
volume and building awards, we were 
able to apply this information to the 
latest building awards, and forecast 
our sales volume five months ahead. 

“We further check this estimate by 
a straight month-to-month method; 
that is, we take January sales, which 
should furnish us with 8 per cent of 


SEASONAL TREND ~GRINNELL COMPARED TO TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


the year’s volume and arrive at March 


sales estimate, which, we will say, | 


should furnish 9 per cent of the year’s 
sales, by taking 112 per cent of Jam- 
ary sales. All estimates are, of ‘course, 
tempered for special, known extraordi- 
mary cases which are likely to come 
about during the period in question.” 

This knowledge of the peak also 
proved helpful when the firm added a 
new plumbing supply business. A 
study of the new line proved the sales 
peak came in January, one of the low 
periods for sales in the company’s reg- 
ular products. Addition of the new 
department tended to increase salcs in 
this dull period. In achieving this 
estimated volume, the estimate is 
broken down by territory so that each 
section has its own quota. Records 
show that New England should fur- 
nish 9 per cent of Grinnell’s volume, 
and that the territory covered by their 
eastern departments, including New 

(Continued on page 532) 
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BY 
BRUCE CROWELL 


OW that we seem to be definitely on the 

N threshold of an era of rising prices, we 

might as well have a heart-to-heart talk 

with ourselves about the unreasoning 

fear which most salesmen feel in approaching 

prospects when their prices are admittedly higher 
than competition’s. 

That an altogether unwarranted importance is 
attached to price as a factor in selling is perti- 
nently demonstrated in a few paragraphs I ran 
across the other day in a speech made more than 
ten years ago by Edward S. Jordan, then president 
of the automobile company which bore his name. 
Mr. Jordan was addressing a group of men in 
Chicago, and he was talking about price—how 
the fear of lower-priced competition scares most 
salesmen to a panic. Said Mr. Jordan: 

“You have all sold goods, been on the road, 
called on customers. You have always feared, 
if you have had my experience, at some time or 
another you would encounter this trouble bugaboo, 
price, that your price was higher than the other 
fellow’s. I want to give you a little illustration 
which I think will work here as it works in 
Houston, Texas, or Denver, or Atlanta, or any- 
where else. I will ask you men in this room 
to tell me the price of an Ingersoll watch.” 

From the Audience: ‘‘$2.50.” ‘‘$1.00.” ‘“$3.00.” 
$1.60.” “$5.00.” “$11.50.” 


The Salesman 
Who Turns Pale 
When Someone 
Mentions Price 


Edward S. Jordan 


Mr. Jordan: ‘Nobody knows the price of any- 
thing. Here is a cake of Ivory soap. Will 
anybody tell me the price of Ivory soap?” 

From the Audience: “13 cents.” “12 cents.” 
“15 cents.” “Three for a quarter.” ‘5 cents.” 

Mr. Jordan: ‘Nobody in this market knows 
the price of anything. What is the price of a 
Ford automobile?” 

From the Audience: “$650.” “$675.” “$690.” 
“$750.” 

Mr. Jordan: “Nobody knows. What is the 
price of a Dodge?” 

From the Audience: “$1,135.” “$1,280.” 

Mr. Jordan: “Nobody knows. What is the 
price of a Cadillac automobile?” 

From the Audience: ‘‘$3,950.” 

Mr. Jordan: “I wish I could buy a lot of them 
at that. What is the price of a Cadillac car?” 

From the Audience: ‘$4,400. What is the 
price of the Jordan?” 

Mr. Jordan: “I don’t know. I think that is 
enough to demonstrate that I can do this same 
thing with five hundred automobile dealers or 
one thousand dealers in this market who don’t 
know the market, yet they have salesmen working 
for them constantly watching the dealer across 
the street. Every time he cuts his price or raises 
it they get scared, thinking constantly in terms of 
price.” 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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Ideal Management 


HE ideal business is not the 
great corporation, but, strange 
to say, it is the smallest business 


of all—a business run entirely 
by one man, if he is a good man. A 
good man, one-man, business has ab- 
solute cooperation because this one 
man knows everything that is going 
on in the business, and he handles 
every part of his business exactly 
according to his one-man ideas. Of 
course, when a business grows beyond 
the capacity of one man to handle it 
then there must be more men. Bui 
the ideal of good management is all 
of these men acting as one man. 
When this ideal is accomplished, 
after a plan is thought out and decided 
Other articles in this group appeared in 


SALES MANAGEMENT for March 15 and 
Anril 20. 


upon, then all the men in the various 
parts of the business work to carry 
out this one plan. In ideal manage- 
ment there is no pulling and hauling 
against one another. Nothing con- 
sumes more energy and more time, 
nothing causes more delays, nothing is 
more discouraging, and nothing causes 
more losses, than having the manage- 
ment of a business not pull together. 
Individualism is a fine thing up to a 
certain point, but when individualism 
is overemphasized in management, 
then trouble starts. No one can throw 
a monkey wrench into the machinery 
any more quickly than an individual- 
istic manager trying to carry out his 
own ideas regardless of the fixed 
policy of the company. 

I have often stated that the best 
form of management in business is 
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that form that gets the best results 
out of the average man. Geniuses in 
business are few and far between. 
Geniuses are hard to handle. Geniuses 
are usually subject to an abnormal 
development along certain lines and a 
subnormal development in other lines. 
Therefore the genius is usually un- 
balanced. If the genius can be con- 
trolled, and his energies directed 
along the lines of his genius, great 
results are obtained. But if the 
genius is allowed to run wild in a 
business, then look for a cyclone! 
Usually the successful manager—that 
is, the top man in an organization— 
is not a genius. He is usually an 
“all-round” man and very well bal- 
anced—a man who sees a proposition 
from every angle. Geniuses, as a rule, 
are not in this class. 
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You, of course, will immediately 
answer the above by stating that some 
businesses have been made very 
profitable by the discovery in them of 
one or more geniuses. This is very 
true. It is more true today in busi- 
ness than ever before, but my observa- 
tion leads me to believe that these 
results are obtained when genius is 
under strong control. It takes an 
excellent executive to handle geniuses 
in business. The average genius is as 
temperamental as an opera singer. To 
keep him working steadily on his job 
takes about the same kind of manage- 
ment as that of the impresario. 

Business is changing rapidly these 
days. One line of goods is taking the 
place of another. One method of 
doing business is being supplanted by 
another. Confronted with such con- 
ditions, business management must not 
only be farsighted, but must study 
conditions, must listen to inventors 
who call with strange new contrap- 
tions, and must encourage initiative 
and thinking all throughout their or- 
ganizations. 

Let me illustrate with a personal 
experience. A number of years ago, 
when in the drug business, I visited 
France. In studying stocks of drug 
stores in Paris I was very much im- 
pressed by a new transparent wrapper, 
which was used on most of the drug 
packages. I was so much impressed 
with this wrapper that I bought a 
quantity of sheets of the new trans- 
parent material and brought them back 
to New York. At a meeting of our 
chemists and head drug men I showed 
this wrapper. They were much im- 
pressed. Our head chemist was as- 
signed the job of investigating this 
new wrapper. After some time he 
reported at another meeting that this 
wrapper was patented in France, that 
it was high priced, and that the tariff, 
added to the high cost of the wrapper, 
made it prohibitive for use in the 
United States. 

After this report the idea was 
dropped and we thought of other 
things. However, if the idea had been 
pursued a little farther, it would have 
been discovered that this wrapper was 
made largely of cotton. Cotton, of 
course, could be bought at a lower 
price here in the United States than 
anywhere else in the world. It also 
would have been discovered that the 
French owners of the patent would 
have been willing to sell their rights 
to the United States, or at least they 
would have worked on a royalty basis. 
This wrapper, as a matter of fact, 
could have been produced in the 
United States at a much lower price 
than in France. However, we did not 
continue the investigation, but one of 
our large chemical manufacturers here 


in the United States afterwards did 
take an interest in this French inven- 
tion. They made arrangements with 
the French. They developed the prod- 
uct in their laboratories and this con- 
cern made an’ enormous fortune out of 
“Cellophane.” This little story illus- 
trates how thinking makes or loses 
fortunes. 

Here is another case: A young 
salesman was called home from the 
road and was made sales manager. In 
his work he immediately had trouble 
with the filing department. Papers 
were lost. This filing department was 
very carelessly handled. Suppose a 
concern wrote on a certain subject. 
This letter was filed under the name 
of the concern, but afterward, if the 
letter was wanted, no one could re- 
member the name of the concern, or 
the letter could not be found. On 
the other hand, if this letter had been 
filed under the subject covered it 
would have been found. In those 
days all of the filing was done in 
pasteboard boxes alphabetically ar- 
ranged. As I remember, the letter ‘‘S’’ 
always had the greatest number of 
letters. Other boxes had very few 
letters. Filing was done by boys, at 
that time drawing from five to eight 
dollars a week. You can well imagine 
the condition of those files. 

This young sales manager conceived 
the idea of filing papers not alpha- 
betically, but by states and towns and 
subjects. He also thought out the 
plan of having upright files with 
pasteboard guides. No filing plan of 
the kind could be bought in this coun- 
try. So carpenters were called in and 
upright files were made by hand. The 
entire filing of this business was trans- 
ferred to the new system. It worked 
beautifully. 

When the job was finished this 
young sales manager was satisfied. He 
did nothing more about it. He had 
a fortune in his hand. Others grasped 
the idea of the upright files and in a 
few years the entire filing system of 
the country was changed. 

Another young man in a hardware 
jobbing business wished to keep rec- 
ords of customers. The old method 
when orders were received was to reg- 
ister them in ink in a large book. 
Only one clerk could work on this 
book at a time. If customers gave 
special instructions in regard to the 
shipping and filling of their orders, 
there was no one to connect these 
instructions with the orders. It was 
largely a matter of memory. Certain 
clerks were supposed to know about 
every account and to enter the proper 
instructions; but unfortunately these 
clerks would change, they would die, 
and then the memory of all the various 

(Continued on page 538) 
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The third 
of a group of 


three articles 


“The Human 
Side of 


Management” 


BY 
SAUNDERS 
NORVELL 


President, Remington Arms Company, 
New York City 


“Only three top men are 
actually needed to run a 
very large manufactur- 
ing or jobbing business. 
When you have more 
top managers than three 
you start a debating so- 
ciety.” This is Mr. Nor- 
vell’s opinion as to why 
things do not get done 
more rapidly and more 
efficiently in many 
companies. Does any- 
one want to challenge 
his statement? 


BY 


R. S.§ McFADDEN 


S the fact that companies like 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward are recognizing and using 
product design as a merchandis- 

ing tool of significance to manufac- 


turers? They are two among many 
companies which have won control of 
a large market by virtue of a reputa- 
tion for low prices. In the past such 
intangibles as style and design had a 
limited influence on most classes of 
their merchandise. 

Now the buying public's demand 
for good appearance is being felt by 
even the washing machine department 
of Sears, Roebuck, and because they 
want not only to hold, but to increase 
their record of selling one out of 
every four washing machines sold in 
the country, they're lending an alert 
ear to this demand. 

To quote H. C. Price, head of the 
Washing Machine Department of 


“Illustrations of fifty-one competitive models, grouped according to price ranges, . 


_ 
| 
» 


Designing 
to Sell 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, ‘Sears’ 
Merchandising Department definitely 
decided that a new design in a wash- 
ing machine seemed to be an oppor- 
tunity to establish themselves as leaders 
in style, as well as in value.” 

Sears’ decision to do something 
fundamental in the way of redesigning 
washing machines was the outgrowth 
of a line of reasoning developed by 
Mr. Price in reviewing the past, and 
in trying to predict the future of the 
household appliance field—viz.: That 
the success of the household appliance 
business during the last fifteen or 
twenty years was due to a market with 
high absorbing power, shortage of 
domestic labor, high-pressure  sales- 
manship, and a natural acceptance on 
the part of the consuming public of 
mew convenience devices. But the 
market is no longer sponging up new 
products as eagerly as once it did; the 


Designer and e, 
gineers collabora. 
ed on the ne 
Sears washer's 
“dashboard con. 
trol,” the simplif. 
cation and focusing 
of all levers and 
gadgets for operat. 
ing the machine in 
one easily accessi- 
ble spot—a godsend 
to the intimidated. 
by-machinery 
housewife. Fittings 
in’ chromium and 
Bakelite; outside 
of tub finished in 
mottled green 
enamel, inside in 
porcelain. 


shortage of domestic labor is a thing 
of the past, and high-pressure sales. 
manship has lost its effectiveness. 

It seemed to Mr. Price that a manu- 
facturer who would be enterprising 
enough to play up the one factor 
which most washing machine manu- 
facturers had thus far neglected—that 
of design—would have a very definite 
advantage. So that he was sure that if 
beauty plus a specific utilitarian fea- 
ture were built into one machine, it 
would receive definite response. This 
especially in view of the fact that de- 
partment stores, which emphasize the 
importance of style in all departments, 
had proved themselves to be the most 
logical outlet for the distribution of 
washing machines. 

Thus far manufacturers in the field 
had for the most part limited their 
efforts to achieve trade-mark distinc- 
tion through differences in color and 
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Build beauty plus a specific utilitarian 
market will respond. Henry Dreyfuss, designer, and. engineers got busy 


feature into our new washing machine, said Sears, and the 


and this model, 


launched on April 1, is “selling itself,” in spite of competitive machines, laundries, cheap domestic 


details of trim. A washing machine 
is an assembled job, and when most 
manufacturers buy the various parts 
from practically the same sources the 
result is bound to be a certain 
monotonous uniformity of appearance. 

Our most difficult job then,’’ said 
Mr. Price, ‘‘was to find a designer who 
could think with the mind of a mer- 
chant, and see with the eye of an artist, 
one who instinctively would know the 
features that might be incorporated in 


service and 1933's flattened pocketbooks. 


a conventional washing machine that 
would have the acceptance of tne buy- 
ing public. 

“In seeking out Henry Dreyfuss, 
we were convinced that he could help 
us solve this problem, because he not 
only concerns himself with the appear- 
ance of the product, but aims to con- 
tribute definite merchandising ideas.” 

Sears laid down for Dreyfuss cer- 
tain limitations. He couldn’t indulge 
in extravagant ideas. The machine 
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must meet a middle-class market, in a 
middle-price range. By way of pro- 
duction costs, it must not overstep the 
bounds of realizing a retail price of 
$69.50. The design must not be a 
radical departure from the general 
lines of the present washing machine; 
it must adhere pretty generally to ac- 
cepted dimensions and the major 
mechanical principles. 

On the other hand, if Henry Drey- 

(Continued on page 537) 


Sales Director Bloom Answers 


a Lamentation from “‘Alibi Ike”’ 


(The following letter was written by F. H. Bloom, 
Director of Sales, The Todd Company, to one of his 
men who sent in alibis instead of orders just after the 
banking holiday. Mr. Bloom followed the plan of 
shaming the salesman for his own lack of resourceful- 
ness by relating how another Todd man turned the bank 
situation into a real sales opportunity. Only the names 
of the men concerned have been changed.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


OUR letter is at hand, stating the various 

reasons why you and your men were 

unable to get any business to speak of 

during the bank holiday. On reading it, 
the first thing I thought of was how one of the 
salesmen in the Rochester office used the very 
fact that all the banks were closed to sell machines 
rather than as an alibi for not selling. (No 
offense intended. ) 


This salesman—Bob Mathis by name—has 
been connected with the Rochester office for about 
two years. He never set the selling world on 
fire; in fact, he’s just about eked out an existence 
so far. But a week ago Monday morning as 
Mathis and several of the other Rochester sales- 
men were in the Rochester office bemoaning the 
closing of the banks, Bob put on his hat and 
coat, grabbed his portfolio and machine bag, and 
disappeared. He didn’t show up again until late 
Friday afternoon. When he came into the office, 
about the same bunch of salesmen were there as 
he had left on Monday morning. And they were 
crying just about as hard. But when Mathis 
came in the door of the office, his face was all 
smiles. He was as happy as a kid with a new 
toy. When somebody asked him what he felt so 
good about, he made the startling announcement 
that he had sold three machines in spite of the 
banks being closed. With open mouths, the other 
salesmen sat. around and listened to the story. 


He told the boys that he had a great many 
prospects who had no machines, whom he had 
from time to time tried to sell during the past 
two years; that he had made up his mind early 
Monday morning he was going to call on as 
many of these non-users as he could, and to ask 
each, immediately after the introduction, this 
astounding question: ‘Where are all the checks 
you sent out last week to those to whom you 
owed money? You don’t know! Neither do I. 
Neither docs anybody else. If you were to start 
right now to run them all down, it would prob- 
ably be several days before you could find them, 
and then there would probably be a few you 
couldn't locate. 


“WHY? I'll tell you: When each of your 
creditors received your check, he couldn’t deposit 
it. Moreover, he couldn’t get any money over 
what he had, and so, instead of depositing your 
check as he would have if the banks were open, 
he used it to pay one of his bills. The second 
recipient of your check, with the same conditions 
confronting him, used it again to pay an obliga- 
tion. Once the original payee’s name was endorsed 
to the back of that check, it became a ‘Bearer’ 
check, but you, as signer thereof, are still re- 
sponsible. 


“Now, Mr. Prospect, it’s bad enough in normal 
times, when checks are immediately deposited by 
your creditors, to issue them without protecting 
them against raising. Now it’s many times more 
dangerous because your checks are going to pass 
through many more hands—strange hands—than 
under normal conditions. 


“If ever you meeded a check writer, you cer- 
tainly need one now. How can you pay for it? 
That’s easy. Just sign your name here and give 
me a check, dated today and . . . number of 
post-dated checks, each thirty days apart. I'll 
deliver this machine so you'll have it to use 
on the checks you issue during the remaining days 
of the bank holiday, and thereafter, and my com- 
pany will hold your check until it can be de- 
posited.” 


Jim, Bob Mathis used his head. He made the 
most of his opportunity, even when there seemed 
to be no opportunity. And while many salesmen 
throughout the country were twiddling their 
thumbs and bemoaning the state of affairs, Bob 
was making money for himself, the branch office, 
and the Todd Company. 


Now many of the banks have reopened. People 
are putting their money back into them, but just 
the same it will be a long time before many of 
us will have the same confidence in banks as we 
had heretofore. And because of this, your pros- 
pects, and those of your salesmen, should be in 
a receptive mood right now to purchase check 
protection, especially in consideration also of the 
fact that check crimes are increasing daily and it 
becomes more dangerous every twenty-four hours 
to issue checks unless they are given the maximum 
of protection and covered by maximum insurance. 


If you and your salesmen will become thor- 
oughly imbued with this thought to the point 
where you can scare hell out of prospects, you 
and your salesmen will do more business than 
you have for some little time past. 


Te 
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8th Century English, French, Spanish, etc.): 
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5 Fireplaces in the following rooms: 
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Any preference for special styles or mate- 
rials or any other information which may ; ~ 

aid in submission of appropriate designs, as — 
we do not issue a general catalog: 


BY H. S&S. 


STOLLNITZ, Jr. 


William H. Jackson Company, 
New York City 


ERE is an economical adver- 
tising and sales plan which 
was introduced in the face 
of rapidly declining 
sales volume. It has demon- 


: 7 Though new buildin 
strated its worth in successful y “ 


figures are decidedly 


operation for more than a year. “off” there is_ still 
And it can be applied, with oe mighty — 
slight modifications, by any Dusiness being done 


in building materials 
and construction 
equipment. How one 


manufacturer or retailer in the 


building and allied fields or by 


$440 Campaign 


 Comprvere EquirpmMent 
FOR ANY 


FIREPLACE 


Pulls $24,591 
in Orders 


describe how a total of 
8,000 mailings, made 
in the New York area, 
at a cost of $440, 
brought 253 replies, 
brought an additional 
143 customers into the 
New York store—and 
sold (to date) $24,591 
worth of merchandise. 

For the purposes of 
this part of the pro- 
gram the new prospects 
were defined as all 
those building or buy- 
ing new homes of more 
than $10,000 construc- 
tion cost. The selling 
effort was further con- 
centrated on a built-in 
feature (fireplace man- 
tels) and the accom- 
panying equipment 
(andirons, fire tools, 
etc.). Several buying 


any Organization whose pros- 
pects are chiefly to be found 
in special groups or classes. 
It has concentrated selling effort on 
live prospects, decreased selling costs, 
increased salesman morale, built con- 
sumer good will, and increased sales 
volume. 

The Wm. H. Jackson Company, 
manufacturers of fireplace equipment 
and fittings, which, late in 1931, 
adopted the program to be described 
below, is the oldest and largest in its 
field. It has its own factory and 
Operates retail stores in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. It had 
been accustomed to rely on its ancient 
name and reputation—supplemented 
by general institutional space advertis- 
ing in the expensive home magazines 
—to attract to it the cream of the 
business. Its merchandise was fine— 
and costly. Up to the time of the 
crash it had enjoyed constant growth 
and constantly increasing profits. With 
an alarming suddenness business fell 
off nearly 50 per cent in 1930 and 


firm got some of this 
business is told here. 


with equal sharpness in the first half 
of 1931. A shift of emphasis in the 
magazine advertising to price was en- 
tirely without effect in stemming the 
decline. 

Under these circumstances a careful 
market analysis was the basis on which 
was formulated a comprehensive pro- 
gram of timed direct-mail advertising. 
The complete program had many 
phases which space prevents entering 
into here. We will not endeavor to 
cover the approach to former cus- 
tomers, the coverage of rebuilding and 
decorating jobs or the rentals of high- 
class apartments, where there was a 
possibility of our merchandise being 
sold, although the returns were highly 
satisfactory and the plan in these 
phases included many novel features. 
We will limit this discussion to the 
prospects offered by new construc- 
tion. 

The purpose of this article is to 
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factors had to be dealt 
with—the owner, the 
architect, and sometimes 
a contractor or sub- 
contractor. Occasionally a decorator 
entered the picture. A definite pro- 
cedure was fixed upon for the follow- 
ing of each of these buying factors, 
with stress, of course, on the owner, 
who would spend the money. We 
drew up a mailing chart showing the 
timing of mailings to each of the 
mentioned buying factors. The names 
of prospects were obtained chiefly 
from Dodge reports of new construc- 
tion. 

The owner was approached, as soon 
as the contemplated construction was 
announced, with a friendly introduc- 
tory letter, calling his attention to the 
importance of the fireplaces in his 
new home—offering cooperation in 
their planning and designs on request. 
While this first letter was intended 
only to center his attention on the 
subject and insure his remembering it 
in his building budget—not primarily 
to evoke inquiries—in a number of 


in your company. 


scription. 
selling job, as he wanted to? 


Think o 
it in today. 


Read about this tough sales situation and decide 
how you would have handled it if it had happened 
Then turn to page 530 and see 
what this sales manager did. 


What Would You Do If— 


| you had hired a commission refrigerator salesman, 
trained him, and sent him out for his first day of doorbell 
| ringing, only to have him return that night to reveal that 
| on his first call he had uttered one sentence to the housewife 
| and then fled around the block to wait an hour before he 

got up courage enough to make his next call on a doctor. 
| There, while waiting to see the doctor, he became so panic- 
stricken that when the doctor finally saw him, he told the 
doctor he was sick and he got stuck two dollars for a pre- 
Would you have let this salesman quit his first 


(SALES MANAGEMENT will pay $5 for every “tough sales 
situation” we print from among those submitted by readers. 
a similar incident in your experience and send 
Address your letter to 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. No letters will be acknowledged or returned.) 


cases (2.7 per 100) the owner replied, 
requesting designs or further informa- 
tion. 

As soon as an inquiry came in, 
either at this stage or later, the name 
was removed from the regular follow- 
up and handled as an individual case 
in whatever manner seemed most ap- 
propriate. 

The second letter to the owner, 
sent when the architect was drawing 
plans, or prior to the beginning of 
actual construction, was more specific 
than the first and included a small 
folder on the theme: “We can help 
you find the right mantels for your 
home.” A business reply card was 
enclosed with spaces for checking the 
style of house (English, French, 
Colonial, etc.) and the rooms where 
fireplaces were contemplated, with the 
offer of suggestions for suitable de- 
signs. (See illustration, page 515.) 
The greatest number of inquiries 
(6.1 per 100) resulted from this letter 
and from a special letter which will 
be described later. 

The third letter to the owner sum- 
marized all the arguments for the use 
of distinguished fireplace treatments 
and enclosed, in addition to the reply 
card, a folder dealing with several 
built-in fireplace specialties. It was 
mailed when the general contract was 
awarded and actual construction be- 
gun. Although several variations of 


this letter were tried, the number of 
replies (.75 per 100) was never as 


great as from some of the others, 
probably because the owner was at 
this stage so involved in the details of 
starting construction that he could 
spare little time or attention for a 
feature which could be considered 
later. There was definite evidence in 
speaking with prospects later, how- 
ever, that the arguments had been ab- 
sorbed and influenced future action. 

A fourth letter stressing the “before 
it is too late’ idea and sent when the 
house was about half-finished brought 
good returns (1.6 per 100). The 
special letter mentioned above was 
sometimes added, and a fifth letter 
dealing with fixtures or equipment was 
sent at about the time of completion 
of the structure (1.2 pe: er 100). 
The name was then date-filed ahead 
for further follow-up. 

The architect, as soon as he was 
appointed or his name ascertained, re- 
ceived a letter enclosing a reply card 
with offers of cooperation in the mat- 
ter of designs, photographs and tech- 
nical information. In spite of the 
oft-heard statement that architects do 
not pay much attention to direct mail, 
it was found that 27 per cent of all 
our replies were from architects, al- 
though they received only one letter 
on each job. And they were decidedly 
more receptive to our salesmen as a 
result of these letters, even when they 
did not take the time to reply. A 
number of architects conscientiously 
answered every letter, giving us valu- 
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Frequently we received return cards 
from architects in a radius of two o 
three blocks of the business, who 
might have been expected to call, 9; 
on whom it might be taken for granted 
that the salesmen would call. Usual} 
it was in connection with jobs which 
were being followed in no way other 
than by mail. (Replies from archi. 
tects were 4.8 per 100.) 

Similarly, the general contractor 
and the decorator (if any) were coy. 
ered. ‘When the house was built by 
a speculative builder he was treated in 
much the same way as the owner, but 
with emphasis on the sales value to 
him of good fireplaces in his houses, 
(Replies from builders—to first letter 
3.5 per 100, to second letter 1.8 per 
100.) 

The letters were multigraphed, 
with plate signature of one of the 
executives, and personalized with 
carefully filled-in name, address and 
date. 

It goes without saying that we were 
prepared to back up our offers of 
cooperation and suggestions with 
adequate literature. Much of this lit- 
erature, especially illustrated pieces, 
had been lying idle on our shelves. 
By these means we were able to put 
it to work for us. 

The special letter mentioned sev- 
eral times above was the outcome of 
the first batch of inquiries. Prior to 
the use of this plan it had been con- 
sidered futile to endeavor to sell to 
projects of less than $25,000 valua- 
tion because of the high class and 
ptice of the merchandise. But two 
facts quickly came to the fore as a 
result of the mail work. First, the 
cost of building had dropped so much 
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able information about each job, | 
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that a house of the former $25,000 | 


class was now being built for between 
$15,000 and $20,000. Second, and 
more important, tastes had changed 
greatly in favor of simpler and less 
pretentious furnishings and equip- 
ment, even among those who could 
have afforded more elaborate things. 
Colonial architecture of a simple type, 
we soon learned, was again enjoying 
a wide vogue even in the higher cost 
range. The problem of meeting the 
demand for simplicity was met by the 
introduction of a new line of well- 
designed Colonial style. When our 
letters failed to pull or if we already 
knew that the house was to be 
Colonial, we sent the special letter 
offering a brochure of these new de- 
signs, which proved very popular. 
At the beginning of this direct-mail 
program the firm found itself with a 
large stock of ornate and expensive 
merchandise, which even drastic price 
(Continued on page 532) 
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“When | want to find 
some particular product 
| look for it in the class- 


ified telephone book...” 


Say more than 80% of 
telephone subscribers 


UT THIS 
ON YOUR 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” SERVICE DIRECTS 
PROSPECTS TO YOUR DEALERS 


The best thing to do with a popular habit is to 
make friends with it... put it to work for you. 

Use of the classified telephone book as a buy- 
ing guide has become a habit with more than 
80% of telephone subscribers. Bell System con- 
sumer surveys, covering more than 80 communi- 
ties, established that fact. 

“Where to Buy It” Service affords the means 
of putting this habit to work for you. Through it 
you can link your dealers with your own trade 
name ...can direct your prospects to your author- 
ized local dealers. In these days of selective distri- 
bution and of high pressure substitution, that is 
a most important merchandising function. 

“Where to Buy It” is simple and effective. Your 
authorized local dealers are listed under your 
own trade name in classified telephone books 
wherever your distribution warrants. Prospects 
who want your brand simply look for your trade 
name; there they find names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of accredited local dealers. 


HABIT TO WORK 
SALES FORCE 


Manufacturers now using “Where to Buy It” 
include Mimeograph, Grey bane Lines, Cadillac- 
LaSalle, Multigraph, Cupples Envelopes, and 
many others. 

Ask your advertising counsel for full informa- 
tion—or communicate with Trade Mark Service 
Manager, American Telephone and Eelogpape co <3 
New York address, 195 Broadway (EX- <*% 
change 3-9800); Chicago address, 311 
West Washington St. (OFFicial 9300). 
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Sales Planning 


If you haven't already planned some 
kind of contest for July and August, 
get something new into the works im- 
mediately. Many salesmen have allowed 
grass to grow under their feet for so 
long that, unless they are given some 
fresh stimulation, business is going to 
be better at least three months before 
they realize it, and before they begin 
to ask for orders again. 


* * * 


Don’t turn your nose up at the humble 
return postcard as a means for build- 
ing orders on small items, supplies, 
etc. One company that sells office 
appliances last month got 714 per 
cent return in the first mail after mail- 
ing 2,000 such cards to users. Too 
many companies have been assuming 
that such mailings will not pay be- 
cause of generally adverse business 
conditions. It doesn’t cost much to 
test. Test often. 
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Begin to look around for some good 
sales man power you can bring into 
your organization when you need it. 
Let your advertising and your personal 
contacts with these men sell your com- 
pany and its products and its future 
as a career, not just as a job. This 
will attract the type of men who will 
materially strengthen and_ stabilize 
your organization. 


” * * 


Hold a meeting of your office staff 


=~ 


with a short program which will im- 
press upon every person who contacts 
customers, either directly or by ’phone, 
the responsibility he or she carries in 
developing and maintaining good will. 
Countless thousands of orders have 
been lost because a good customer's 
phone inquiry was bungled and his 
identity was not recognized. 


* * * 


If you sell through retailers, send 
the salesmen out on an intensive stock- 
checking expedition. Retail stocks are, 
in most cases, completely shot to pieces 
and sales are being lost by the barrel 
because stocks of called-for numbers 
and sizes and colors are inadequate 


+ * * 


At the same time work out some 
simple retail promotion plan which 
you can offer to dealers who are 
“stuck” with old stocks—either your 
own of your competitors—through 
which they can move this merchandise 
and thus be brought back into the mar- 
ket for new stuff. 


* * #* 


Watch the business indices carefully 
from now on. Markets are going to be 
spotty for some time to come, and mar- 
ket strategy based on pushing for sales 
in territories where conditions are 
good will bring far better returns than 
scattered effort. Don’t waste any 
motion this year tilling fallow soil. 
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Do you have a card record of names 
of the dealers who are your “key” 
accounts—the real “cream” of your 
distribution? Make one up immedi 
ately and frame a special merchandis- 
ing and selling event to take to these 
outlets. Offer it to them as something 
special and exclusive. Go after a 
special two-weeks’ promotion of your 
product or your line by these dealers, 
and see that your salesmen give them 
special cooperation in window trim- 
ming, indoor display, help, etc. 


* * * 


And then make up a list of Grade A 
dealers you would /ike to have but 
who are not now handling your goods 
and get someone working on a special 
drive for early Fall which will be 
designed to open these accounts. 


* * * 


By the time this gets into print, two- 
cent postage may be a reality. In any 
case, it seems to be “in the cards’ for 
return at a very early date. Go back, 
therefore, over your direct mail activ- 
ities of previous years and see if some 
of the more successful efforts will not 
bear repeating. And lay out a plan 
immediately for contacting regularly 
by mail some of those sources of busi- 
ness you've been neglecting because of 
curtailed personal selling activities 
during the past three years. Test 
every mailing you make this year. 
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If your salesmen are not getting the 
results you feel represent your just 
share of the present market, only one 
of three things can be wrong: your 
product isn’t a good value for the 
money; your salesmen aren’t working; 
or your salesmen aren’t working 
right. It’s probably one of the latter. 


* * a 


Look over your line and eliminate 
quickly any depression-born items 
which turned out to be flops or near 
Don’t carry this stuff any 
A few para- 


flops. 
longer or try to sell it. 
site products in the line can gobble 
up profits on the best sellers faster 
than your eye can travel down a bal- 
ance sheet. 


careful 


Make a check-up of the 
slowest movers in the line and offer a 
bonus on sales of these items, or some 
special combination of these items, 
during the next six weeks. Consider 
also the use of a premium. Consumers 
are grabbing good premium offers this 
year. 


” o oa 


Give the sales manual the once-over. 
Chances are some of the material in it 
is stale, and some new selling ammu- 
nition is needed. 

les meetings devoted to discussions 


Have a series of 


ways to meet common objections, 
gest the information, and make a 
w chapter for the manual out of it. 


Every company, no matter what its size, 
should be working night and day to 


Plan to give your salesmen something 
definitely new in the way of a selling 
tool before Fall—anything that will 
put freshness into a selling story 
buyers may have been hearing sung 
in the same key for far too long. 
Such a tool does not have to be 
elaborate or expensive. It might be a 
visual selling presentation, a book of 
photographs of interesting installations 
or photos showing the product being 
used by prominent persons; a minia- 
ture model, a performance report of 
“certification” by a testing laboratory ; 
a new sample case, a sales film, or sim- 
ply a scrap book kept by the salesman 
himself under the direction of his su- 
pervisor. The value of such tools is 
seriously underestimated by many com- 
panies. 


a * * 


The Century of Progress Exposition 
will open June 1 in Chicago. Is there 
any tie-up between the activities there 
and your product which can be cap- 
italized? 


* * * 


Look around, too, for some new mer- 
chandising slant on your product 
which will capitalize any or all of 
the events for which June is famous. 
It’s bride’s month, of course; and 
graduation month; and the month 
when people who moved in May are 
beginning to get settled in new sur- 
roundings and are in the market for 
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for some 


tighten all the loose cogs in the sales 
machine so as to be equipped to turn 
potential demand into sales as rapidly 
as business improves. 
suggestions 


Here are some 
June activities. 


og AW HELP IT Row 
w) 
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many types of goods and services. It 
is the month when summer vacations 
for school children begin, and the 
month when many, many family vaca- 
tions will be decided upon. 


so” 


* * * 


It is the month, also, when summer 
homes are being opened and when 
resort activities are getting well under 
way. It is a month of parties, too. 
June is a good month to run a short 
contest which will be climaxed on the 
Fourth of July. (By the way, a con- 
test called “Fireworks” is always good 
—a big order is a “Rocket” or a 
“Torpedo”; smaller ones are “Roman 
Candles” or 

crackers,” etc. 


“Pinwheels” or ‘‘Fire- 
Give a bonus based 
on selling the most profitable items.) 


* * * 


Make up a list of all customers who 
haven’t bought from you for a year 
and get out a special letter in which, 
1. you let them know you're still in- 
terested in their business, and, 2. you 
offer something especially attractive 
and new to encourage immediate orders. 
* * * 


Some of the people who have used 
your products for years are a gold 
mine of advertising and sales promo- 


tion ideas. Send somebody out to call 
on a bunch of them—somebody who 


is not a salesman. You'll be flabber- 
gasted at what you'll learn. 
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Uncle Sam’s Fraud Orders Start 
to End the ‘“‘Endless Chains”’ 


Some 750,000 people throughout 
the country may be added to the 
number of unemployed, and perhaps 
250 “companies” join the ecanomic 
fatality list soon as the Department of 
Justice and the Postoffice Department 
get fully under way in their plans to 
clean up the “endless chain” selling 
schemes. 

The early death of many of these 
schemes was forecast in this magazine 
February 15. 

A couple of weeks ago the Sheldon 
Hosiery Company, New York, the first 
of several of them being investigated 
by Horace J. Donnelly, acting solicitor 
of the Postoffice Department, received 
a fraud order. A few days later, the 
Farm & Road Engineering Company, of 
Tershore, England, which had _ been 
doing a mail order business in the sale 
of wallets at “a pound apiece,’ was 
barred from the United States mails. 

A feature of the Sheldon case was 
the request by Sheldon for the fraud 
order. On April 10 the Postoffice De- 
partment sent a memorandum of 
charges to the company, with an order 
to show cause on April 22 why the 
fraud order should not be issued. The 
day before this was returnable the 
hearing was postponed to May 1. An 
immediate letter in reply, signed by 
George B. Sheldon, president, asked 
that the fraud order be issued. He 
refused to accept the continuance on 
the ground that the issuance of the 
fraud order would facilitate the han- 
dling of refunds to the growing mul- 
titude of indignant women. 

The women had been invited in 
attractive circulars to buy six pairs of 
‘marvelous, full-fashioned, rich,” silk 
stockings for $1. “Instead of spend- 
ing a fortune advertising in the mag- 
azines and newspapers,’ the circular 
added, “we are passing on this sav- 
ing to you.” 

For weeks the postman delivered to 
the Sheldon company an average of 
1,200 letters a day, virtually all of them 
containing a dollar and an order card. 
Instead of getting the six pairs of 
hosiery back by return mail, each 
woman received three order blanks, 
postal authorities said, which she was 
to pass on to friends. When they 
had each sent a dollar the stockings 
would be mailed. Sometimes, the pos- 
tal people added, the six stockings 
would be sent, sometimes one, and 
sometimes none at all. 

Mr. Donnelly found the scheme 
“inherently fraudulent’ in that its 


Operation would result in exhaustion 
of the market and eventually would 
leave a large number of people with 
nothing but the “worthless right to 
distribute order blanks.”’ 

Twelve progressions of this chain 
would show a total of 531,441,000 
orders. 

The Farm & Road concern offered 
a maximum commission of £20,000. 
One company engaged in chain sell- 
ing limits its maximum commissions 
to any one salesman to $25,000. The 
range of products which have been 
sold under these plans include foun- 
tain pens, kitchen utensils, jewelry, 
watches, razor blades, belts, men’s 
trousers and real estate. One company, 
recently reporting the sale of 200,000 
fountain pens at $3 each, announced 
that its plan was entirely legal and 
offered to fight for it in the courts 
against all comers. 

The National and various local Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus are cooperating 
with the Federal authorities in the in- 
vestigations. 


Refrigeration Leaders 
Double Sales Volume 


Business is perking up in the auto- 
matic refrigeration industry. Several 
leading factors have doubled their sales. 

The Westinghouse refrigeration di- 
vision reports that sales in the first 
quarter of 1933 were more than dou- 
ble those of the same period of last 
year. March was its record refrigerator 
sales month, explained R. C. Cosgrove, 
manager of the division, with the sole 
exception of last June, “when distrib- 
utors bought heavily because of the im- 
pending tax.” The factory is now be- 
ing operated twenty-four hours a day. 

Increasing its factory forces from 50 
to 100 per cent to meet current sales, 
General Electric is now shipping a 
trainload of refrigerators a day. 

Meanwhile, Frigidaire Corporation, 
subsidiary of General Motors, is more 
than doubling its production this 
month over May, 1932. May produc- 
tion will be the largest in any one 
month since July, 1929, 

With the shipment of 30,116 units, 
April was the biggest production 
month in the 19-year history of the 
Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit. The 
previous record, of 25,427, was set in 
April, 1932. 


— 


Kenneth S. Parker 


Parker Fils Is Elected 
Parker Pen President 


Kenneth S. Parker, executive vice- 
president and directing sales head of 
the Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, has been elected president 
to succeed his father, George S. Par- 
ker, now chairman of the board. 

The elder Parker invented the Par- 
ker fountain pen 40 years ago and 
has been head of the company since 
that time. Kenneth has been responsi- 
ble for the development of several of 
the company’s products, including the 
new Vacuum Filler pen. He comes 
to the helm, his father pointed out, 
at a time when the company’s sales 
are “showing a substantial increase.” 


Majestic Offers $3,000 
to Distributor Salesmen 


Three thousand dollars in cash 
awards are being offered by Grigsby- 
Grunow Company, Chicago, in a dis- 
tributor salesmen’s contest from May 1 
to August 15. Known as the Majestic 
Regatta, points are credited on re- 
frigerators, radios, auto radios, tubes 
and various promotional material sold 
to dealers by all the men participating. 

Distributors are divided into crews 
The captain of each crew is responsi 
ble for the promotion of the contest 
in his organization. He is also eligible 
for one of three national prizes to be 
awarded crew captains. Each salc 
man is an oarsman. 

The contest is under A. R. Johnso: 
sales promotion manager of the Grig 
by-Grunow Company, who is the ac 
miral. 
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BANKS 
PAY $174.000,000 
to DETROITERS 


Large Distribution of Cash Which Started 
Monday, April 24, Makes Detroit Unusually 
Attractive Market for Sales Effort! 


On April 24, Detroit’s two old banks, 
whose liquid assets have been assumed by 
the newly organized bank under Government 
sponsorship, began completion of $174,000,000 
payment in cash as a partial dividend. This 
amount consists of a 30% present payment 
and 10% previously announced. Careful 
liquidation, assured Detroit by the Federal 
Government, it is assumed, will pay the old 
depositors close to 100 cents on the dollar 
eventually. It is important for manufactur- 
ers and advertisers doing business in Detroit 
to understand these facts clearly. 


Capital and Savings Not Destroyed 


The capital and savings of Detroit depos- 
itors have not been wiped out. In fact, 
Detroiters, this week, in obtaining the large 
cash dividend from the two old banks have 
more actual cash on hand than at any other 
time in the history of the city. More money 
will actually be thawed out of frozen accounts 
and put into circulation in a few weeks than 
would, in the ordinary course of events, have 
been put into circulation in years. More 
than $174,000,000 in cash is being distributed 
to 800,000 depositors, and their psychology 
has changed from hoarding money to want- 
ing things—material, substantial things that 
they can touch, enjoy and use. 

It will be seen that Detroit, therefore, 
offers a huge market for enterprising adver- 


tisers right now. It must be remembered 
that Detroit is America’s fourth city, with a 
population of more than 1,500,000, who must 


_ have food, clothing, entertainment and all the 


necessities of life as well as some of its 
amenities. It is a huge market by any count 
and a market that has a habit of changing 
its business curve sharply and with little 
warning. If business is good elsewhere in 
the United States, Detroit feels it quickly. 
Detroit is the center of the automobile indus- 
try and better automobiles, offering greater 
values, have never before been built than 
those manufactured today. The world must 
come to Detroit for automobiles, but that is 
not all! Detroit is the world’s leading manu- 
facturer of pharmaceutical products, stoves, 
electric refrigerators, adding machines, salt 
and soda products. The salaries and wages 
paid to workers in industries other than 
automotive almost equal the salaries paid 
by the motor manufacturers! 


A Great Market! 


Yes, Detroit is a huge market and offers 
an almost unique opportunity to advertisers 
for it is one of the few major markets in the 
world that can be sold adequately through 
one newspaper. There is no surer way of 
entering the homes of Detroit than through 
the columns of Detroit’s own HOME news- 
paper— The News. 


The Detroit News 


New York 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 


J. E. LUTZ 


* You can go DIRECT 
by Postal Telegraph at 
a cost that is as low as 7 cents 
per message...ask about 


this Joint Postal Telegraph- 


Special Messenger Service. 


} 
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by Pos tal 
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NAP into this one... you sales executives 
with a problem on your hands...reach them 
DIRECT by Postal Telegraph! No bother. No 
fuss. No delay. No need for anything but a 
sales message and a prospect list. 
No yawning waste-basket invites your mes- 


sage when it’s a Postal Telegram. No outer- 
office autocrat decides its fate. It goes DIRECT 
to the person you want to reach. Its distinctive 
blue envelope shouts “Read me quick.” Its 
message is studied... restudied...read between 


the lines. It goes ACROSS ! 


Results? Let a Postal Telegraph Representa- 

tive call and give you some astounding facts. 

Just lift your receiver...say “Postal Telegraph” 

...and ask that a representative call...that’s all. 
* 6 


Postal Telegraph is the only American telegraph company that 
offers a world-wide service of coordinated telegraph, cable and 
radio communications under a single management. Through 
the great International System of which Postal Telegraph is 
a part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The Orient over Commercial 
Cables; Central America, South America and the West Indies 
over All America Cables; and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 
= fy —— 
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cc THINK we have got to have 
less dependence on advertising 
and more on direct individual 
selling,” said Mr. Boulware. 
But Mr. Lovejoy replied: ‘Why, ad- 
vertising is the one thing that has 
built American industry!” 

“Dishonest sales policies, dishonest 
advertising appeals, greedy business 
practices,” said Mr, Lichtenberg, ‘lead 
only in the direction of greater and 
greater social intervention.” 


Frank W. Lovejoy 


But Mr. Boulware did not believe 
that “any Governmental agency in 
Washington can restore profit. There 
are twenty-seven of us in our associa- 
tion (the washing machine manufac- 
turers) and I would not take the word 
of any of them. I doubt if they would 
ever believe me.”’ 

Thus the conference on “Improving 
Business,” held under the auspices of 
the Sales Executives’ Club of New 
York, at the Roosevelt Hotel, May 4, 
did not develop any decided unanimity. 

Bernard Lichtenberg, vice-president 
of Alexander Hamilton Institute and 
associate director of Amos Parrish 


Company; L. R. Boulware, general 
sales manager of the Syracuse Washing 
Machine Company and_ associate editor 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, and Frank 
W. Lovejoy, sales executive of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, discussed ‘Sales 
and Sales Management Methods and 


Policies for the Remainder of 1933.” 

Earlier in the afternoon the general 
business problems involved had been 
analyzed by Dr. H. Parker Willis, of 
Columbia University; J. M. Fitzger- 
ald, of the Eastern Railroad Presidents’ 
Conference; Horace Bowker, of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Company, 
and A. D. Whiteside, of Dun & Brad- 
street, 

Though the Syracuse company sells 
direct to dealers, Mr. Boulware pointed 
out, “‘we do not eliminate any of the 
functions. We try to seek the dealer 
who wants to make money and who 
wants to use our stuff. We are main- 
taining our prices. On January 1 we 
announced increases im our prices. 
We seek dealers who want larger mar- 
gin, who want higher-function mer- 
chandise, 

“There is an opportunity in every 
field for creative selling, when it is 
coupled with some extra function or 
extra service. For instance, our wash- 
ing machines are all of exactly the 
same quality, made at the same factory. 
We cannot make them much different, 
but we vary the price as we increase 
the functions, increase the things they 
will do for the women. 

“In selling them we say nothing 
about the basic functions; we point 
out nine different advantages. We start 
with our machine at $165, say noth- 
ing about washing clothes, but show 
all the extra functions. We start at 
the top, put the high-functioning ma- 
chine out in front, stand a salesman 
beside it. A woman comes along. We 
show it to her. We are doing two 
things: expanding her idea about the 
price of washing machines (her idea 
originally was anywhere from $29 up) 
and, by showing her all these extra 
functions, expand her requirements. 
She wanted a staple machine, such as 
the Government would specify; we 
give her a whole lot of new ideas 
about what a washing machine should 
do, and by the time we get down to 
the price of $89.50, it does not look 
so much to her. We sell her the $89.50 
washing machine, and she will get the 
extra value out of it! Remember, the 
function of this product is all in her 
mind and not in the machine. 

“I think we have got to have less 
dependence on advertising and more 
on direct individual selling. We have 
got to have a new type of salesman. He 
must be able to create a want that can 
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Will Federal “Cooperation” Work? | 
Sales Executives Are Not Agreed | 


be intensified into a need for the 
promised extra satisfaction that fits 
into the customer's interpretation of 
our concept of happiness.” 

“Suppose that the business whose sales 
are under your direction has written 
off excess capacity and has properly 
determined the market price of its 
product,”” said Mr. Lichtenberg. ‘Such 
a company has been deflated—has 
come down to earth. What next? 

“My own answer to that question is 
deflation of the sales manager and his 
sales staff. Not in number, mind you. 
Not at all. It is his bag of tricks that 
I would deflate—the so-called smart 
ideas that he used to stimulate sales. 

“Consider, for example, the matter 
of ‘deals’ to retailers and wholesalers. 
Most of these deals were made on the 
assumption that the cupidity and 
avarice of the wholesaler and retailer 
would cause them to overload—and 
overloading, in turn, would cause them 
to work harder to dispose of the quan- 
tity forced on them by deals. 

‘You know the result. Wholesalers 
and retailers took the line of least re- 
sistance—they averaged your price to 
them—and cut the old - established 
price to the public in a time when cut 
prices have had their greatest appeal. 
Who has suffered? The companies 
that sponsored the bright idea of over- 
loading dealers. 

“Another basic trick of sales man- 
agers is the attempt to eliminate 
the number of functions between 
their factory door and the consumer. 
I mean, for example, that cry ‘‘Elimi- 
nate the wholesaler.’”’ I mean, also, 
for example, that plan which is dis- 
honestly presented on house-to-house 
selling, which seeks to discredit legiti- 
mate retailers. You know that goods 
from the time they are finished and 
until they are in the consumers’ hands 
must be financed and must be given 
place utility—that is to say, they must 
be accessible and that accessibility must 
be paid for. These two general func- 
tions can never be eliminated. 

“Now you may say, how can we 
stay away from unfair quantity dis- 
counts and short cuts to the consumer 
if our competitors use such tricks? 

“There is an answer to that 
question. I am referring to the 
President’s desire to have industry 
govern itself under Government super- 
vision. It does not matter what you 

(Continued on page 535) 
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| CIRCULATION 


VERTICAL 


' HORIZONTAL 


@ This chart shows the distri- 
bution of family incomes i New 
York City and the approximate 


f distribution in any large city. / UNDER $2,000 \ 
n 
) 


@ This chart represents the im- 
’ pression of their circulations that 
some publications like to convey 
to advertisers. 


@ This chart represents the average 
distribution of circulation of all 
newspapers. You cannot confine 
arculation to income classes! 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Kohl Building, San Francisco 
220 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


A CAPITALIST, thinks lower taxes will help 

business, and beer will bring lower taxes. 
B, proprietor of a small lunchroom, thinks 

beer will help the restaurant business. 

C, artist, considers Prohibition an in- 
fringement of personal liberty, and wants to 
see Repeal. 

D, truck driver, likes a cold stein now 
and then. 

All of them eagerly follow the news on 


beer in the newspapers! 


BEER interests all kinds of people. 

News interests all kinds of people, with 
all kinds of incomes. 

Newspapers gather readers, not income 
ratings! 

Circulation is VERTICAL—distributed 
through all income classes; not HORIZONTAL, 
confined to any income groups. 

The newspaper which interests the most 
people interests most people of all incomes! 
It's time more advertisers really understood 


this essential fact! 


THE a NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


. +» with 1,450,000 circulation in the New York market... 
read by people who have from nothing to millions a year . . . 
and read by more of them than any other New York newspaper. 
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Force in $10,000 Contest Jingles 
Its Way Back Toward Popularity 


Minny Hanff Ayers will have a lot 
of assistance in writing the jingles on 
behalf of Force cereal of the Hecker 
H-O Company, Buffalo, which is now 
being introduced in the United States 
market after an absence of a quarter 
of a century. 

Mrs. Ayers, then Minny Hanff 
(SM, March 15), was the creator of 
Force's advertising character, Sunny 
Jim, born Jim Dumps, and the author 
of most of the jingles about him. In 
addition to doing some jingling of her 
own for the revived product, she will 
be a judge, with Rupert Hughes and 
Peter B. Kyne, of the many thousand 
entries expected in a jingle contest, 
which has been announced in display 
space in 50 newspapers of the East 
and Middle West. 

The campaign, to cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, is based on a 
new jingle, complete except for the 
last line: 

“Jim Dumps came back in twenty- 

nine, 

When stocks were up and business 

fine. 

For three years now he’s spread 

the gloom, 

Dyspepsia claimed him for her 

groom. 

‘Til Force restored his pep and 

vim, 

ey eee Sunny Jim!” 

A total of 376 prizes, totaling 
$10,000, is offered for the best last 
lines. First prize is $5,000. While 
contestants need not buy a package of 
the cereal, each entry must be sub- 
mitted on a plain sheet of paper on 
which Force has been traced from the 
front of a package. The contest closes 
June 15. 

Hecker H-O is also running a reg- 
ular monthly jingle contest announced 
on the Force package. 

Contest blanks are available at 
grocers in the product's present dis- 
tribution territory, along the Atlantic 
coast to Delaware and west to Ohio. 
The blanks, in pads, are attached to 
a three-foot, stand-up, color cut-out 
of Sunny Jim. The cut-out may be 
used either on the counter or in the 
window. Five different box fronts, 
showing Sunny Jim in the process of 
leaping over a hurdle, have been cre- 
ated for display purposes and for 
attracting the juvenile market. The 
company also is distributing a “gold’’ 
good-luck token, on one side of which 
is the bas-relief head of the advertis- 
ing character, with the slogan, “Bring 
Back Prosperity together with Sunny 


L. G. 
President, Hecker H-O Company . 
he argued for reincarnation. 


Blumenschine, Executive Vice- 


Jim,” and on the other, ‘Forget that 
times are tough and grim; cheer up 
and smile with Sunny Jim! Good luck 
—Good health.” 

Even the recipes and list of in- 
gredients are rhymed. You learn, for 
example, that 

“Force is a food made from 

nutritious wheat, 

In crispy flake form, most de- 

licious to eat.” 

“Force has iron, potassium, pro- 

teins, too; 

With the milder wheat fibre, all 

good for you.” 

In announcing the revival of Force, 
and the merchandising and distribution 
plans for it, at a sales convention in 
New York recently, the Hecker H-O 
Company held a mock trial on their 
attributes and possibilities. The judge 
was H. P. Werner, president of the 
company. Sam Fuson, publicity direc- 
tor of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Hecker H-O's advertising agency, 
functioned as prosecuting attorney in 
combating the proposed revival, while 
L. G. Blumenschine, executive vice- 
president of Hecker H-O, defended it. 

After Mr. Fuson had gone into 
some detail as to the nation’s deplor- 
able economic state and other matters, 
Mr. Blumenschine introduced his wit- 
nesses. Among them were Sunny Jim 
himself, personified by W. H. Thorn- 
burg, sduaaiiies manager; S. B. 
Turner, purchasing agent, who was an 
employe of the company when Sunny 
Jim was first introduced 30 years ago; 
C. G. Goshorn of Erwin, Wasey, and 


Lawrence Tremaine, sales manager for 
Hecker H-O. 

George R. Bennett of Buffalo, presi. 
dent of the American Food Broker, 
Association, functioned as clerk of the 
court. 

Mr. Blumenschine is actively jp 
charge of the sales and advertising 
program. 


—< 


Plymouth at Last Rivals 
the “Big Two” as Sales 
of New Models Soar 


With 21,809 cars ordered by dealers 
since the introduction of the new 
models April 21, Plymouth Motor 
Corporation, Walter Chrysler's lowest- 
priced division, is beginning to emerge 
as a serious rival of Chevrolet and 
Ford. April production was 67 per 
cent larger than that of March, and 
May is expected to be larger still. 


The April production standings: 
Chevrolet 60,000, 
Ford 48,000, 
Plymouth 22,000. 


Plymouth expects to increase its total 
to 26,000 in May, but Chevrolet and 
Ford also are making larger plans. 

The new Plymouths—the de luxe 
six, with a base price of $495, and 
the standard six, based at $445— 
made their debut over 56 CBS stations 
April 21 in a “Plymouth Sets the Pace 
Program,”” with B. E. Hutchinson, 
chairman of the board of the Plymouth 
corporation, officiating. Beginning the 
next day they have been promoted in 
a nation-wide newspaper campaign. 

Though Plymouth talks in terms of 
the ‘lowest-priced six-cylinder sedan 
in America,’ the range of the three, 
model for model, is about the same, 
the Chevrolet six and the Ford four 
having the advantage in certain in- 
stances. The Ford two-door sedan, 
for example, sells for $450; the 
Chevrolet, $455; the Plymouth, $465; 
the Ford business coupe, at $440, is 
$5 under the others. The Ford rum- 
ble-seat coupe is priced at $465; the 
Chevrolet, $475 ; the Plymouth, $485. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Promotes W. K. Page 

W. K. Page has been appointed 
general sales manager of Addresso- 
gtaph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land. 

After a number of years in the ad- 
vertising agency business, Mr. Page 
became advertising manager of the 
corporation, and then sales manager 


of the Addressograph Company, a 
division. 


Joseph Sinel says... 


“Give the artist designer an opportunity to exercise his faculties in the best way 


known to him, then these designed products will have better sales response.” 


MR. SINEL also states “'The mechaniza- 
tion of industry demands rational forms 
to meet machine processes. Old forms are 
too expensive to reproduce. Manufac- 
turers who realize this use the services 
of artist designers to good advantage.” 


When called upon to design the prod- 
ucts of industry one of the first interests 
of the designer is the types of materials 
to be used. Of these one of the most 
favored is Bakelite Molded. Line, form, 
color, surface, texture,—all these are 
greatly aided by the use of this material. 
Texture and surface forms are important 


to the hand as well as the eye. The 
pleasant feel of Bakelite Molded is one 
of its chief values. 

Many instances may be cited where re- 
design and the use of Bakelite Materials 
have brought about a notable increase 
in sales. Whatever your particular prod- 
uct may be, it is probable that the use 
of one of the several Bakelite Materials 
would improve quality, appearance or 
performance, and correspondingly benefit 
sales. We would be glad to have you con- 


sult us at any time, and also send for illus- 
trated Booklet 26M, “Bakelite Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York... 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 


163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Joseph Sinel, 48 Washington 
Mews, New York, N. Y. has 
earned a wide reputation for 
effective product design. One of 
the first artists to enter this field, 
he has a long list of successes 
to his credit. These include the 
“Acousticons” shown on this 
page, and widely varied prod- 
ucts as gasoline pumps, cameras, 
truck bodies and scales. 


“The registered trode marks shown ebove distinguish moterio!s 
wonutoctured inder the capital “8” is the 


by Bobelite 


numerical sign for infinity or unlimited quantity M eymboti res the wfniim 
number of present ond future wees of Bobelite Corpdrenen's product” 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
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New 
Products 
and 


New 
Packages 


Newest Star! 


oe Hn Kbitans 


(Above) Toy Toasties: With three of its sides covered with pictures that children 

can cut out and make into toys, General Foods has put to work a new promotional 

medium for Post Toasties. A circus, a set of soldiers and an acrobatic clown have 
been chosen for the first series. 


(Left) Robertson’s Rub: Law- 
son Robertson, coach of the 
United States Olympic team, 
has developed and Lehn & Fink 
is introducing this new athletic 
rub, attractively packaged in 
four-ounce bottles, It eliminates 
fatigue, prevents stiffness, keeps 
muscles flexible, without offen- 
sive odor, greasiness, or irritat- 
ing factors. 


(Left) Whistling 
Cooker: Rome 
M anufacturing 


(Above) Mustard Stability: The stability of 
Plochman & Harrison, Chicago, and_ the 
. quality of its mustard both are suggested 
Company has sold in this design developed by the Owens. 
to department Illinois Glass Company. The jar is called 
stores 15,000 of the Pad-L-Jar. 

this Chic Whistling 
Egg Cooker in its 
first month. The 
chick whistles 
when the eggs are 
done as desired. 


(Below) Chinese Line: La Choy’s foods for 

making Chinese dishes, in Oriental dress. 

Note the coordination between the label 
design and the shipping containers. 
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Auto Prospect’s Blues: 
Doesn’t Any Salesman 
Care About ME? 


In the news section of this maga- 
zine, May 1, appeared the results of a 
survey among 77 sales executives on 
the activity of automobile salesmen 
among this better-than-average group 
of prospects. It was found that only 
sixteen of them had been called on 
by salesmen since January 1, 1932. On 
the whole, these executives did not 
think a great deal of automobile sales- 
men’s intelligence, enthusiasm and 
ability. 

Since then several individuals have 
informed us that their opinions of 
automotive salesmanship are no higher. 

And the auto salesmen and their 
executives have not yet risen with evi- 
dence in their defense. 

One of the largest publishing or- 
ganizations (the name of which we 
promised not to divulge) corroborates, 
in a survey of its own, the above find- 
ings. 

Some 1,495 of their readers an- 
swered the question, “How long since 
anybody has tried to sell you an auto- 
mobile?” Of these, 260 replied, “with- 
in a month’’; 269, “in three months,” 
and 966, ‘more than three months.” 
The breakdown of this last answer 
shows that 143 have never been ap- 
proached by an automobile salesman; 
248 have not been im years, five in 
18 months, 245 in a year, 173 in six 
months, and 52 between three and six 
months. 

One thousand and eight prospects 
answered questions as to the type of 
solicitations made them: 169 said 
there have been no solicitations, and 
13 were exposed to good solicitations, 
which resulted in sales. Of the others, 
168 have received personal calls by 
salesmen (without material); three 
were solicited through their wives; 
72 by mail; 113 by ‘phone; 264 by 
personal calls, with material, and 134 
received demonstrations. Three solici- 
tations were made wholly on the basis 
of price. 

Ten per cent (31 of 307) contacts 
were made in fact by the prospects 
themselves, by going to showrooms or 
by ‘phoning for salesmen. 

If the motor car salesmen do not 
show up very well here, consider the 
tire salesmen! To the question “How 
long since anyone made a real attempt 
to sell you any tires for your car?” 
One thousand, three hundred and six 
people replied; 660 (or more than 
half) answered ‘‘never’’; 240, ‘‘a year 
or longer,” and 406, “not in six 
months.” 


Business Editors Ask Government 
to Maintain Statistical Service 


Major economies in the operations 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce “should be effected in the 
types of activity which fall outside of 
the statistical activities,” the Commit- 
tee on Statistics of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors, 
headed by Raymond Bill of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, has recommended to 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce. , 

The statistical work of the depart- 
ment, the committee pointed out, “‘ap- 
pears to constitute its most important 
function. . . Our investigation 
clearly indicates (a) that the statis- 
tical service now being rendered by 
the Department of Commerce is for 
the most part accurate and valuable; 
(b) that important use is being made 
of the statistics released by the De- 
partment; (c) that in many instances 
equally complete and useful statistics 
cannot possibly be obtained via pri- 
vate channels, and (d) that the fact- 
finding function of the Department 
(which is largely of a statistical na- 
ture) is looked upon with most favor 
by American business men. 

Other recommendations of the com- 
mittee were: 


Point Two—tThe chief economies insofar 
as the statistical service is concerned, ap- 
pear, in the judgment of this committee, to 
lie in the directions of (a) simplification, 
(b) elimination and (c) distribution. The 
latter phase, namely, distribution, will be 
dealt with in the report of the “Committee 
on Publication,” the report of this commit- 
tee being confined to the collection of sta- 
tistics and that which is collected. On this 
latter score we weighed carefully the ad- 
visability of a horizontal cut on a _ per- 
centage basis because it seemed quite pos- 
sible that the adoption of such a policy 
might lead to immediate simplification and 
elimination, which would result in a step- 
ping up of efficiency all along the line, 
rather than the cutting out of any important 
statistical service. We conclude, however, 
that this method would not prove satis- 
factory because of the wide variance in the 
value and scope of statistics now being 
assembled when they are viewed in the 
light of vertical industries. The statistics 
for some fields have already been simpli- 
fied to an almost irreducible minimum, 
whereas in certain other fields the volume 
of statistics includes quite a bit of what 
in these times might be considered super- 
fluous. We, therefore, recommend that 
an advisory committee be formed for the 
purpose of determining as promptly as pos- 
sible the maximum of (a) simplification, 
and (b) elimination which can be cur- 
rently effected in each vertical field. In 
carrying out this program, you can be 
assured of whole-hearted cooperation from 
business paper editors and, of course, it is 
quite reasonable to believe that business 
paper editors are thoroughly familiar with 
what is currently available through private 
and public channels, and are able prompt- 
ly to appraise the merit of all avail- 


able statistics from the standpoints of (1) 
completeness; (2) accurateness and (3) 
utility; also, business paper editors as a 
class are unusually free from that kind of 
entanglement which inclines one to serve 
this or that special interest. 

Point Three—In connection with the ef- 
fort to effect economies through (a) sim- 
plification, and (b) elimination, and apart 
from the studies and consultations in each 
specific field, it is the belief of this com- 
mittee that an advisory committee should 
be formed to make recommendations to 
your department and that this committee 
should function along horizontal lines 
rather than through forming individual 
committees in each vertical field. In other 
words, we believe that the horizontal com- 
mittee can obtain the necessary counsel and 
advice from proper authorities in each in- 
dividual field so that the recommendations 
made to your department will include the 
results of both vertical and_ horizontal 
study. This committee feels that the ad- 
visory service obtained by the department 
in the past has flowed almost exclusively 
from what may be termed professional 
minds and we think this has been an 
error. We think that an advisory com- 
mittee to function with the greatest possible 
effectiveness should be made up about 
equally of (1) professorial minds (2) 
business paper editor minds, and (3) prac- 
tical business minds. 

Point Four—This committee believes that 
insofar as proves practical all statistical 
work done by the Department of Com- 
merce for other branches of the government 
should be charged to such other branches of 
the government at cost. 

Point Five—As rapidly as proves prac- 
tical, this committee believes that an effort 
should be made to classify all statistical 
information supplied by the Department of 
Commerce under three headings, namely, 
(a) that which should be supplied free as 
a proper function of government; (b) that 
for which some charge should be made 
with a view to offsetting, in part at least, 
the cost thereof, and (c) the statistical 
activities, such as employment, consumption 
and purchasing power statistics, which 
should be taken up as and when available 
appropriations or economies effected under 
other headings may make it possible to ex- 
tend and round out the statistical services. 

Point Six—This committee does not favor 
any immediate attempt to assemble all of 
the statistical work of the government un- 
der a Bureau of Statistics operated by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Point Seven—This committee is definitely 
opposed to the proposed organization of a 
bureau of business research, not so much 
from the standpoint of the assembling of 
statistics on a centralized basis, as because 
of its belief that research and advice on a 
broad basis are not a necessary function of 
government, and in any event should be 
divorced from the fact-finding, i.e., the sta- 
tistical collecting function of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Point Eight—The work of the Bureau 
of Standards should be carried on, and par- 
ticularly the statistical activities which have 
been so important in developing the sim- 
plification of products as to style, sizes, etc. 


American Airways have started a New 
York-Chicago passenger service, via Buffalo 
and Detroit, with a running time of six 
hours and 27 minutes. 
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Launch National Service 
for Selecting Salesmen 


Through its industrial engineer 
associate counselors in major cities 
throughout the country, Schucht-Mier- 
Robertson, Inc., Milwaukee, has started 
a sales representative selection service 
for national manufacturers. 

Another phase of the service is the 
determination of local market poten- 
tialities for various types of products 
and the supervision of local sales tests. 

“If, for example, a manufacturer in 
Massachusetts would like representa- 
tion in a certain city or group of 
cities," explained R. O. Zobel, head 
of the organization’s marketing and 
distributing division, ‘we survey the 
cities mentioned. On his approval of our 
recommendations our counsel in these 
cities is instructed to employ a sales- 
man or manufacturer’s agent.” 


Miller Resigns from AGMA 


to Direct Travel Group 

Robert Miller has resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
New York, to become president of the 
United States Travel Association, 
Chicago. His successor will be an- 
nounced by Paul S. Willis, president, 
in the next few weeks. 

Before joining AGMA, Mr. Miller 
was an official of the United States 
Department of Commerce. Previously 
he was with Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, N. W. Ayer & Son, Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Gimbel Bros. and 
other corporations, in merchandising 
capacities. 

AGMA headquarters are now at 205 
East Forty-second Street. 


Situation Story 
on Page 516 


The Kelvinator branch man- 
ager wouldn’t let the man quit. 
He appealed to the salesman’s 
pride and got him to promise 
to try again. The salesman 
kept his promise and a year 
and a half later was leading 
Kelvinator salesmen in the 
whole United States. Today, 
seven years after those mem- 
orable first calls, this man is 
now retail sales manager of the 
Rex Cole organization, Amer- 
ica’s leading distributor of 
General Electric Refrigerators. 
He is none other than Paul 
Hichborn. 


| Answer to Tough Sales 
| 


Some of the Merchants Draped Her 
But They Used Her Just the Same 


The ginger ale business, as you 
may know, is seasonally dull in Janu- 
ary, February and March. This year 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, made prodigious efforts to 
brighten it up. They brought a young 
lady to bear on the problem. She was 
a pretty young lady. More than that, 
she was a social registerite. She sug- 
gested quality and good taste. Canada 
Dry made her a life-size cut-out dis- 
play. The green bottle of ginger ale 
seemed unusually inviting against her 
white background. Forty-five thou- 
sand merchants have installed her on 
their premises. 

In keeping with Park Avenue, and 
ginger ale, there was a slight decollete 
about her dress. In most instances 
this only added to the interest, but in 
some it aroused suspicion as well. 
The merchants did not mind, but a 
few of their customers in eastern Can- 
ada did. There were complaints to 
authorities, and now and then a mer- 
chant borrowed a shawl from his wife 
for her. But the display continued in 
demand and in use. 

This is the third successive year 
that Canada Dry has offered life-size 
cut-out displays. The young lady 
from the Social Register has proved 
more inviting than either of the others. 
Since January, reports W. S. Brown, 
an advertising executive of Canada 
Dry, 15,000 full-size displays have 
been placed. This disposed of all that 
had been produced for Canada Dry by 
the Atlantic Lithographic & Printing 
Company. Then 30,000 half-size dis- 
plays were produced by Atlantic, 
especially for distribution to smaller 
stores. All of these are now placed, 
adds Mr. Brown, and there are con- 
stant demands for more. 


Mr. Brown explains, technically, 
why this display is so desirable. “In 
the first place,” says he, “it is easy to 
handle. Twenty-two inches wide, the 
salesman can carry it under his arm, 
and the dealer can set it up in a win- 
dow with other displays or with mer- 
chandise without much disturbance to 
the general layout. It is self-contained, 
with no supplementary pieces to com- 
plicate the display space problem. It 
can be used with equal effectiveness 
in window or on store floor. 

“The white evening gown supplies 
a good background for the Canada 
Dry bottle on the tray held in the 
hands of the model. The green bottle, 
in full size, is the only deep color 
used, and thereby gains extra atten- 
tion. Incidentally, the fact that ginger 
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ale is one of the few food products 
which are served directly from the 
original container automatically elimi- 
nated the frequently knotty problem 
of planning an action display that 
shows the container in use.” 


Admen Sign the Pledge 


Several thousand officers and members 
of advertising clubs, as well as other indus- 
trial and business executives have signed 
their affirmative of the Declaration of 
Ideals and Principles adopted by the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America last year. 
The signatures affixed to copies of the 
declaration will be bound in a large book 
and exhibited at the annual convention of 
the AFA in Grand Rapids, June 25-29. 
“Advertising’s Job in a Changing World” 
will be the convention theme. 


Abbott Promotes Horn 

R. E. Horn has been named general sales 
manager of Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Illinois, to replace Dr. F. B. Kirby, 
now educational director. 


Selling the GM Line 


With the May 1 dividend checks to its 
375,000 stockholders, General Motors Cor- 
poration sent a folder listing and illustrat- 
ing its principal automotive and household 
appliance products. 


Campus Vanities 


Something more than an adolescent 
Vanity Fair, or another College Humor, 
Life Magazine, Inc., New York, will pre- 
sent in June a new magazine, University. 
Clair Maxwell, president, who spent nine 
of his space-selling years with Vanity Fair, 
doesn't mind these comparisons; but he 
points out that the new magazine, which 
will start as a quarterly with 100,000 cir- 
culation and will become a monthly when 
revenues permit, will be about as well as 
for collegians. The adolescent Babe Ruths 
and Barrymores and others, will have their 
pages of glory in University. There will 
be fiction by well-known writers and a 
large humor department, but Mr. Maxwell 
was especially pleased about showing us 
the rotogravure sections of college people 
who are doing things. 

Mr. Maxwell is ex-officio sales manager 
of the new enterprise. Sixteen advertisers 
have been signed for the June issue— 
among them, Buick, Pontiac and Chevrolet 
cars, Goodyear and General tires. The 
executive staff is the same as Life’s. The 
three editors, headed by George Eggleston, 
all have served their time on college hu- 
morous magazines, and are still young 
enough—average age 26 years—to re- 
member what colleges are about. Mr. 
Eggleston used to edit the University of 
California Pelican; Gurney Williams, the 
Michigan Gargoyle; Joseph Thompson, the 
Stanford Chaparral. Mr. Maxwell himself, 
some years back, was business manager of 
the University of Chicago Daily Maroon. 

We asked Messrs. Maxwell and Eggleston 
about the college market. The question 
seemed to surprise them. They went into 
a huddle over it. Quick to pursue our 
advantage, we quoted some statistics from 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, to the effect that most 
expenses (tuition, meals and food) at 
Yale and Bryn Mawr were something like 
$1,800 a year. Then Mr. Maxwell re- 
called that in his own case, before there 
were speakeasies, it had cost, all told, about 
$2,000 a year. The best thing about 
college people, he added, is that they are 
in the habit-forming stages, especially as 
regards shaving cream and driving their 
own Cars. 

Mr. Maxwell pointed out that Life’s ad- 
vertising volume for June would be 50 
per cent more than the amount run in April. 
It will also be larger than for June, 1932. 


Infant Mortality 


All the news from the minor market is 
not quite so favorable. We learn, for ex- 
ample, that due to Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's “onerous duties at the White 
House,” entertaining foreign delegates and 
showing American womanhood how to 
economize, she has withdrawn as editorial 
supervisor of Bernarr Macfadden’s Babies. 
Just Babies and that the publication there- 
fore has ceased publication until Mrs. 
Roosevelt is a bit freer or until there is a 
“change in the present financial situation.” 


Applied Education 

From Carl Ackerman, dean of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, we learned 
that the $2,000-a-year at college may prove 


a good investment, even in these trying 
times. Thirty of the fifty-seven graduates 
from the school last year are now doing 
reporting jobs, mostly for larger city 
newspapers. Their pay, Mr. Ackerman 
continued, runs from $92.50 a month to 
$55 a week. ‘The best students this year,” 
he pointed out, ‘already have been taken.” 
They have, in addition to a B.S. degree 
and rather practical training, a fresh view- 
point to apply to reportorial problems. 


Cannibal Hunter 


Since he has seven children of his own, 
we do not spoil our continuity by re-intro- 
ducing Frederick M. Feiker. Mr. Feiker, 
former executive assistant of Herbert 
Hoover, among other things, and for the 
last couple of years 
director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 
in Washington, has 
become associated 
with Mill & Factory 
of the Conover-Mast 
corporation, New 
York, in a “‘consult- 
ing editorial capac- 
ity.” He continues 
as head of the bu- 
reau. 

“In a “guest edi- 
torial” in the May 
issue, Mr. Feiker 
outlines the need for ‘‘policing the luna- 
tic fringe’—the relatively small group 
in every industry, who by ruthless means 
have ‘become a_ kind of commer- 
cial cannibal who feeds on his fellows. 
Business has learned how to control short- 
ages in a competitive system— it has yet to 
find legal means of controlling surpluses. 

“Our government has turned definitely 
to the left. In spite of the efforts made in 
the last fifteen years to develop a technique 
of collective action that would both pre- 
serve the values of the competitive system 
and protect trade and the public from its 
abuses, we have failed to agree on a way 
by which industry and trade can police it- 
self. 

“There are in the making at Washing- 
ton a number of legislative proposals to 
give the Federal government police powers 
over industry and trade. In principle, prac- 
tically all this proposed legislation springs 
from the same desire that controls every 
fair-minded business man—the need for 
some form of group action which will 
legally empower the group to agree on 
codes and standards in the common inter- 
est of both the public and business—and 
with teeth to prevent the lunatic fringe 
from breaking such agreements.” 

Mr. Feiker assisted Mr. Hoover ten or 
twelve years ago in organizing the De- 
partment of Commerce in its present form. 
More recently he has been managing di- 
rector of the Associated Business Papers 
and operating vice-president of the Society 
for Electrical Development. Twenty-five 
years an editor and publisher, he has been 
editor of Factory, publishing director of 
System and of Electrical World, founder of 
Electrical Merchandising, and vice-president 
and general manager of McGraw-Hill. 
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Critics and Seekers 


Thirty-nine and three-tenths per cent of 
radio audience mail is requests for adver- 
tised offers; 29.9 per cent expressions of 
appreciation; 11.1 per cent requests fot 
invitations; 7.8 per cent contributions; 6.1 
requests for information; 3.7 responses to 
contests; 1.4 adverse criticism and .7 con- 
structive criticism. 

These figures have just been unearthed 
because NBC “felt for a long time that 
its audience mail could be made to yield 
additional valuable information if more 
thoroughly analyzed.” Accordingly, on 
February 1, a battery of card-punching and 
sorting machinery was put to work. First 
efforts have been confined to eastern mail 
directed to sponsors’ programs and fan 
mail to NBC's eastern division. Mail to 
sponsors is tabulated but not opened. Dur- 
ing February the total of this “indirect’’ 
mail was 10 per cent of all from the eastern 
division. 

Adult males, NBC has found, are not 
sO responsive as adult females—38.8 per 
cent of the indirect mail response coming 
from men; 46.7 from women. Of this 
total 2.2 was from children and 12.3 “un- 
known.” 


Locating the Newspapers 


The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, has 
issued a space buyers’ wall map, locating 
all newspaper cities in the United States 
and Canada, with bureau members in color. 
The map, 28 by 40, supplements the bu- 
reau'’s Newspaper Atlas in establishing the 
relation of daily newspapers to markets. 


Do Lower Rates Pay? 


Using its classified columns for several 
months as a testing ground, the Washing- 
ton Post has decided that a “drastic re- 
duction” in local display advertising rates 
will pay, says T. Ridgeway Longcope, ad- 
vertising director. The basic rate is now 
10 cents a line with “earned rates’ as low 
as 6. No contracts are necessary to get 
quantity discounts. Advertisers need not 
use a foreordained number of lines or in- 
sertions. “If it don’t pay—don’t stay,” 
runs the slogan. 

Mr. Longcope points out that the Post is 
one of only 12 newspapers in the 52 key 
cities of the country which showed gains 
in daily advertising lineage in March. For 
April the Post’s classified columns gained 
91,637 lines and 11,770 individual adver- 
tisements. 


Ad-Ventures 


“The Advertiser’ column of the New 
York Evening Post has a rival in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. ““Ad-Ventures 
in Merchandising’ are being published in 
the Star-Bulletin every Saturday—covering 
advertising news notes and personalities, 
and short articles on merchandising and 
selling, ‘when appropriate.’ Hawaii's 
1,140 merchants will continue to get spot 
information like account changes, from the 
Star-Bulletin’s dealer letters. Hawaii 
boasts of being the “white spot of Ameri- 
can business.”’ 
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$440 Campaign Pulls $24,591 


(Continued from page 516) 


cuts had failed to move. Curiously 
enough, at the reduced prices these 
more elaborate items frequently had a 
great appeal to buyers in the lower 
price range, who had formerly not 
been considered prospects at all and 
whom we were now approaching by 
mail. 

Because of the small number of 
outside salesmen employed (only three 
in the entire New York area) their 
calls were necessarily confined almost 
entirely to the architects. The direct- 
mail work bore the greatest part of 
the burden in approaching the more 
scattered owners. Most of the result- 
ing sales were made in the store, the 
customers often calling with one of 
the letters in their hands. One amus- 
ing sidelight which shows the pulling 
power of the letters was the frequency 
with which customers asked to see Mr. 
W.—the executive whose name ap- 
peared on the letters—as “he seemed 
to know exactly what they required.” 

In order to keep a close check on 
the results of the system the store 
salesmen were provided with small 
printed forms on which to record the 
name and address of everyone who 
called at the store. These call slips, 
after being checked with the mailing 
list, were returned to the salesman 
with information about the jobs 
which helped him in his selling. 

Several distinctive features of the 
plan deserve comment: 

(a) Selectivity: Only those who 
were known to be prospects were ap- 
proached. No mass mailings were 
used. 

(b) Timing: Not only were all 
efforts concentrated on live prospects, 
but great care was exercised to see 
that they got the right message at the 
right time. The sequence of the let- 
ters was devised for this purpose. 
The successive letters to the owner 
were mailed at least two weeks apart, 
giving him time to answer one before 
he received the next. All inquiries 
were answered on the day they were 
received, There is a crucial period, 
during which the buying decision is 
being made. The prospect must have 
your product presented at that time, 
or you might as well not bother him 
at all. The salesmen were required to 
report on their calls so that all in- 
formation could be coordinated and 
the timing of the letters made as ac- 
curate as possible. 

(c) Completeness: Once a pros- 
pect’s name was on the list we fol- 
lowed the program relentlessly until 
he bought or until we knew definitely 


why he would not buy. By giving 
equal attention to architect, contractor 
and any other buying factors, we left 
no loophole for some competitor's 
material to be specified or purchased 
by one factor while we were following 
up another. 

(d) Simplicity: From this descrip- 
tion it may have seemed to you that 
the plan is complicated or cumber- 
some. On the contrary, it brought 
order out of chaos. As a guide to the 
salesmen’s activity alone it would have 
justified itself. 

For complete control of the system 
two simple files were used. The job 
file, arranged by location of project, 
contained the reports and any addi- 
tional information about the jobs ob- 
tained by the salesmen or in replies 
from prospects. The other file was a 
sort of index to the first, with the 
names and addresses of all to whom 
letters had been sent, arranged alpha- 
betically on small cards, giving the 
key numbers together with the dates 
of the mailings. The return cards 
were keyed with the same numbers so 
that we knew in every case with which 
letters they had been sent; the name 
of the prospect on the return card 
enabled us to look him up in the index 
file and then in the job file. 

The same stenographer who did the 
filling-in and addressing of the letters 
also typed replies, made entries on the 
index cards, and kept the files. 

(e) Flexibility: Just one illustra- 
tion will suffice to indicate the ease of 
altering details of the plan to meet 
changing conditions. The Chicago 
store soon after the adoption of the 
plan wished to try out sections of 
Indiana and Wisconsin with the mail- 
ings. A couple of months were suf- 
ficient to show that the returns from 
those areas at that time were few and 
far between. On the other hand, 
Washington, D. C., and _ vicinity 
proved especially good and many sales 
were closed completely by mail. 

There is business to be had. Even 
in this market there is new additional 
business to go after. The problem is 
to neglect no one who is a prospect, 
make the highest possible score of 
sales among those who are prospects 
—in the most efficient and least costly 
way. We know of no scheme or sys- 
tem better able to accomplish this than 
the direct-mail program just outlined. 
Direct mail is read. We have before 
us at this moment a stack of reply 
cards which proves it. It is particular- 
ly effective in reaching hard-to-see 
people. Among these cards is one 
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signed by the wife of an ex-Prej. 
dential candidate. Another is from , 
high official of the Standard Oil Com. 
pany. Still another is from the presi. 
dent of the largest woolen mills jp 
America. They all made purchases. 

Reply cards are arriving daily from 
prospects to whom mailings were sent 
months ago. Reference to the figures 
above will show that many people de. 
ferred their replies until after they 
received the fourth or fifth letter 
These late replies often specifically re. 
quest that no salesman call. The 
reason seems to be that a person build- 
ing a house is the target for such a 
tremendous barrage of salesmanship 
that these timid souls want nothing 
more than an opportunity to study the 
various offerings undisturbed and to 
form their own decisions about them. 

Tastes are changing. Buyers are 
changing. The first statement has 
been amply illustrated. The second is 
derived from the fact that the major- 
ity of sales made in the past year were 
to people whose names had never ap- 
peared on the ledgers before. A large 
percentage paid cash, evidently unac- 
customed to the credit methods of the 
former buying classes. Who are 
these people coming into the market 
with money to spend? Many are not 
listed in the social registers or the 
credit directories. We only know that 
this plan has been successful in finding 
them and in selling to them. 


How Grinnell Forecasts 
Next Season’s Sales 


(Continued from page 508) 


England, New York, New Jersey. 
Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania, 
should bring about 42 per cent of 
their volume. Comparing their de- 
partmental sales with these estimates, 
it is possible to determine those terri- 
tories which were doing an unusually 
good selling job. These territories are 
studied, and their progressive methods 
applied to the less promising sections. 
In this way sales in weak territories 
have been increased to meet the quotas 
set. 

After estimates have been arrived 
at, the purchasing department is noti- 
fied of the sales estimate on all whole- 
sale items, and the manufacturing de- 
partment on all manufactured products. 
The stores department then works this 
anticipated demand back to arrive at 
an estimate of quantities by size, fur- 
nishing a guide on which to base their 
purchasing. 

To help the manufacturing division 
in determining where the products 
shall be manufactured, the sales de- 
partment furnishes it with figures to 
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show the estimated demand by outlet 
as well as by product. It might be 
explained that the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Company has manufacturing 
lants in Providence and Auburn, 
Rhode Island; Warren, Ohio; Atlan- 
ta, Georgia; Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
and Toronto and Oshawa, Canada. By 
furnishing a probable demand by out- 
let, it is possible to have the products 
manufactured in the plants nearest the 
anticipated market. . 

The sales department also furnishes 
figures to show the cost of raw ma- 
terials delivered to the various manu- 
facturing plants plus the freight on the 
finished product to the warehouse. 
Warehouses are located in fourteen 
cities throughout the country where 
products are stocked and where neces- 
sary machine work is done. This often 
results in reduced manufacturing costs. 

Each month, division and depart- 
ment managers are furnished statistics 
to show volume, cost and profit by 
salesman, so that managers can detect 
any let-down along the line, From 
this report managers can help each 
salesman maintain his quota, thus con- 
tributing to the achievement of the 
total estimated sales volume. 

To make certain that all customers 
and prospects for their products are 
being solicited, the firm makes up a 
report showing the distribution by vol- 
ume and profit by customer group for 
the company and for each branch, Cus- 
tomers are divided into ten groups: 
Industrials, utilities, national sprinkler 
companies, local sprinkler companies, 
heating and plumbing contractors, 
mines, municipalities, oil companies 
and local or counter sales. 

These reports have shown that 
some customer groups were being neg- 
lected, while others were receiving too 
much emphasis. From these figures 
each manager can develop his territory 
to its fullest extent. 

Other reports by which activities are 
gauged include the usual sales vol- 
ume, cost and profit reports which are 
broken down so that all sales and ter- 
titories may be accurately studied as a 
basis for improved methods. 

New York Coverage 


Eighty-eight publications—including gen- 
eral, neighborhood, foreign language and 
business newspapers and real estate maga- 
zines—are being used by New York Edi- 
son and affiliated companies to sell elec- 
tric refrigerators, washers, ironers and air 
conditioners to the Greater New York 
market during May.  Eighty-three are 
scheduled for washers and ironers alone. 


More Steel Work for Iden 


_V. G. Iden, director of public relations 
of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York, will also work in 
a similar capacity with the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, there. 


PUT YOUR SALES STORY OVER 
BRILLIANTLY WITH... 


THE NEW STEWART-WARNER 


Super Power 16-mm. 


PROJECTOR 


(Available with or without Sound Unit) 


From the practical business viewpoint, this 
amazing 16-mm. Projector is superior to the 
big 35-mm. outfits. 

In definition and brilliance of projection, 
even up to 100 ft. or more—try to discover 
where the big outfit puts on a better show. 
That’s because of the 500-watt, high efficiency 
lamp pioneered by Stewart-Warner in this 
field.—_And from then on the compact Stewart- 
Warner takes the lead. 

Both in first cost—and in operation you 
save money. The projector can be carried 
anywhere easier than 


to prevent film injury. 

The super power motor takes care of sound 
equipment with plenty of power to spare. 
—And the problem of synchronization has 
been solved absolutely. An amazing syn- 
chronizing bar enables you to synchronize 
soune to lip movement during actual opera- 

on. 

Perfected volume and tone control assures 
the right adjustment to meet the acoustical 
conditions of a small room or a large audi- 
torium. Sound-proof case isolates all me- 

chanical and disturb- 


a suitcase. Even with 
sound equipment, the 
outfit is completely 
portable for one man. 
An inexperienced 
man—your salesman— 
or the office boy, can 
thread it perfectly— 
and operate it success- 
fully the very first 
time. It has_ inter- 
changeable speeds and 
can be_ stopped _ in- 
Stantly to show a still 
—as an automatic fire 
screen drops in place 


Stewart - Warner 
Projector with Syn- 
chronized 
Unit. 


~ noises. 

f you are looking 
for a simple, efficient 
projector for silent 
movies of your product 
and its uses, investi- 
gate the Stewart-War- 
ner Super Projector. If 
you want sound, too, 
the Stewart - Warner 
,; Sound Unit is designed 
: 25, to operate perfectly 
' | with the projector, The 
coupon will bring you 
full details. 


Sound 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION, INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


Chicago, U. S. A. - 


SM-5 


Please send me full details of Stewart-Warner Industrial Motion Picture Equipment. 
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address delivered before a recent meeting of the 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers’ Association, Mr. 
Chudleigh R. Long of the McGraw-Hill publication, 


Power, laid a finger upon one of the most important 


(oO sede a SWELLED HEADS: In an excellent 


of all reasons why many erstwhile big companies are being 
forced to send such weak profit and loss statements to 
stockholders. Briefly, says Mr. Long, these companies are 
fruitlessly attempting to preserve the tradition of a bigness 
which existed in 1929, when they should have, by this 
time, set their houses in order to operate on the basis of 
what sales are now and what they can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be in the near future. . . I quote Mr. Long’s 
forceful words: ‘‘A lot of companies that were big com- 
panies in 1929 are little companies today, but they won't 
admit it. They insist on thinking of themselves as big 
companies who are temporarily enjoying ill-health, but 
who will soon regain their 1929 stature. And the longer 
they keep that attitude, the less chance they're going to 
have of ever being big again. If they would only say 
to themselves, as some companies have: ‘We aren't a 
$10,000,000 company any more. We're a three-, four- or 
five-million-dollar company, and we've got to operate on 
that basis. Let’s go over our whole business and set it 
up on the basis of 1932 sales as normal, and see what 
we have to do in order to make a profit on that volume!’ 
Now that’s not impossible by any means, nor even 
impracticable. You take the sales records of almost any 
company that has been in business for ten years or longer, 
and you'll find that in 1932 they got as much business 
in other words, their sales were as large as they were 
in some one or more years of their earlier history. Here's 
a company, for instance, that was organized in 1912. Their 
sales in 1928 were over $8,000,000; in 1932 they were 
down to $3,200,000. That's a big drop—no argument 
about that. But let’s look at some of the earlier records. 
Here’s 1924, for example; their sales that year were 
$2,950,000. Did they lose money that year? They did 
not. They made a net profit of $187,000, even after 
paying for some expensive development work. . . . There's 
the contrast—a profit of $187,000 in 1924, and in 1932, 
on 8 per cent more business, a loss of $56,000. What's 
the answer? Simply this: they still think of themselves 
as an $8,000,000 company, instead of admitting that they're 
a $3,000,000 company, operating on that basis, and making 
a profit instead of a deficit as they made a profit in 1924. 
Some kind of pride makes them continue to try to live 
in the glory of the past, hanging on to as much as possible 
of the big-company impedimenta, most of which they 
have no use for today and probably won't use for a good 
many years. Now what did this company do about 
advertising in 1924, when their sales were less than in 


t 


1932? Did they say, ‘We can't afford to advertise” 
They did not. 
and they spent it willingly and cheerfully, because they 
were making money, and as long as they were making 
money they belicved in advertising. But in 1932, with 
sales 8 per cent higher than in 1924, they spent $24,000 
in advertising because they ‘couldn't afford any more’ and 
even that much gave them a terrific headache.” 
Through some strange illogical line of thinking, these 
concerns that are still attempting to live on the illusions 
of past grandeur persist in the belief that a mere name, 
a certain capital in the way of good wiil, or a reputation 
for bigness, will continue to build business even though 
all sales-creating programs are cut below a level which, 
fifteen years ago, they would have clearly recognized as 
inadequate. They might as well expect a still beautiful 
car to run after the engine has been taken out. . . . It 
takes men and media to build business and no amount 
of pride and reputation or any other combination of 
intangibles can substitute for these. If the business is 
top-heavy with expense which is chargeable to nothing 
more nor less than the sustenance of institutional egotism, 
then those expenses must be eliminated and the sales 
department again be given a reasonable fund to work 
with, plus a quota based coldly on present purchasing 
power and present volume. If institutional egotism 
isn't deflated as a matter of common sense and _ business 
judgment, it will have to be deflated by banker pressure 
and the protests of legions of outraged stockholders. And 
by that time, some company that frankly now thinks of 
itself as being medium-sized and behaves that way will 
more than likely have usurped the throne of bigness which 
had so smugly been looked upon as unshakable. 


They had an eppropriation of $75,090 
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INALE OF THE RATE FIGHT? As this issue 

of SALES MANAGEMENT goes to press, railway 

presidents and passenger traffic officials are meeting 
in Washington to attempt a straightening out of what has 
been a much-scrambled rate situation. As SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT predicted im several of the many articles we have 
devoted to a discussion of rail rates, particularly as they 
have contributed to excessive sales costs, the success of the 
test of lower rates in the West and South has finally 
brought the eastern roads to the place where they are in- 
dicating a willingness to compromise on reductions. By 
the time this issue is in the hands of subscribers, we earn- 
estly hope these new nation-wide 
schedules will be a reality. And one Si {| 
more sizable boulder in the path of | on l 
recovery will have been rolled away. . 
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Can Government Make 
Selling Profitable? 


(Continued from page 524) 


or I think of Government supervision 
of industry—the fact is that it is on 
its way. It could not be avoided. We 
know this, yet we shut our eyes to it 
so that we could continue to indulge 
in the very practices that were bringing 
it. on. 

“Therefore, I say that the sales 
manager who now settles upon sound, 
common-sense policies, and who has 
a product that is properly priced and 
produced by a business that has been 
scaled down to meet present-day con- 
ditions, will be ahead of his competi- 
tion. What is more, he would and 
should be in a position to expand with 
improved general business conditions.” 

“The American markets are minds, 
not people. They are only interested 
in the language they can understand,” 
said Mr. Lovejoy. ‘‘Forget the pro- 
fessors of economics. Remember that 
newspapers and magazines are not 
there because some publisher wanted 
to print them; they are there only be- 
cause a certain number of people like 
to have their news delivered to them 
in that way. But, be sure to use the 
language in your advertising that is 
going to impress the mind that reads 
that particular paper. If you do that, 
nothing can stop you. 

“The sooner we, as sales man- 
agers, get back to plain, ordinary 
common sense, and begin to talk 
in terms of what a product will do 
instead of what it is and what it ought 
to be, then we will get somewhere, 

“There was a time when many 
thought that Macy was going to ruin 
everything. Has it? No. It has taught 
merchants how to merchandise. So did 
the A. & P. In our business we have 
to start retail establishments to teach 
dealers how to merchandise. 

“Now, merchandising is nothing 
but common sense applied to business. 
You advertising men, when starting a 
campaign, should say: “What does it 
mean to me? Will I react to it?’ If 
you do, and favorably, then it is a 
good merchandising plan. My only 
caution to you is this: if you get an 
idea, stick to it long enough either to 
go broke or live. 

“There is no difference between a 
big concern and a little one. The little 
one is forced out of business by losses; 
the big company puts its losses in 
profit-and-loss, and keeps going. The 
little concern of today is going to be 
the big concern of tomorrow because 
the little concern is forced to use the 
simple, clean, forceful, convincing 
sales arguments for its goods which 
Originated with and made the big one.” 


WHAT 


ID years 


OF EDITING HAS TAUGHT 
BERNARR MACFADDEN 


@ In discussing Physical Culture 
Magazine with Mr. 


Macfadden, the editor since its first 
issue in 1898, he commented: 


recently 


“It seems almost like only yester- 
day when I made up the final forms 
of the first issue of Physical Culture 
and told Irving, the foreman of the 
Composing Room, ‘okay—shoot.’ 


“Years have passed quickly be- 
cause my days have been crammed 
with fruitful, enjoyable, absorbing 
tasks. And 


greater satisfaction to an editor than 


editorial there’s no 
rendering a real service to readers 
who desire it and appreciate your 
efforts in their behalf. 
when that help pertains to a reader’s 


Especially 


personal problems—to his own family 
relationships. 


“In 35 years of editing, I have 
found that the one outstanding thing 
readers are most interested in is their 
own intimate personal problems and 
how to solve them. National elec- 
tions, inflation of the currency, the 
latest war in China may make the 
front pages, but what the average 
reader is really concerned with is 
some problem pertaining directly to 
his own welfare and happiness. 


“That personal problem may be 
health, beauty, diet, psychological— 
anything or everything that makes or 
mars a happy home and business life. 
Help your reader solve that problem 
and you capture that which every 
editor from Mr. Brisbane to the 
editor-in-chief of the high school 


monthly strives for—continued reader 
loyalty and support. 


“For a magazine to be a successful 
medium for advertising, there is no 
substitute for reader loyalty and sup- 
port. I, as its editor for more than 
35 years, can testify Physical Culture 
has reader loyalty and_ support. 
Through the years, men and women 
have written their troubles to their 
loyal friend, Physical Culture. And 
Physical Culture, like a tried and true 
friend, has never yet let them down. 
Regardless of what their personal 
problems were, Physical Culture has 
helped its readers to solve them.” 


To meet the needs of these loyal 
quarter of a million readers—the 
pages of every issue of Physical Cul- 
ture are filled with absorbingly in- 
teresting, infinitely helpful features, 
articles and human-interest stories 
told in the first person. 
human documents, every one. All 


Intimate 


editorial material that makes for 
reader loyalty, circulation among the 
right folks, and a magazine that any 
editor will be proud to let even the 
most critical among you advertising 


men sit in judgment upon. 
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New Volume of Directory 
Gives Ideal Groupings 
of Trade, Industrial and 
Business Papers & Catalogs 


Addresses and Rates Included 
With Market Facts 


Advertising departments and agen- 
cies of several thousand industrial 
equipment manufacturers have re- 
cently received copies of the 1933 
edition of THE MARKET DATA 
BOOK. This volume includes direc- 
tory information on trade and busi- 
ness papers, and is proving to have 
a special value because it presents 
an expert classification of these pub- 
lications. 


Because of the difficulty usually 
encountered by equipment manu- 
facturers and agencies in assigning 
all of the class, trade and industrial 
papers to their correct fields, this 
book is particularly welcome at this 
time. 


Many companies have found that 
the market classifications contained 
in this book form an ideal arrange- 
ment for their files containing pub- 
lication and market information. 
Due to the recent changes recorded 
in the new book, re-arrangements of 
files should be made at this time. 
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For the publicity or advertising | 


manager, this book performs a nec- 
essary service in that it gives him 
data as to page sizes and closing 
dates as well as addresses. With the 
data on publications, information 
about the market covered is also 
given, which assists materially in 
judging quality of circulation and 
editorial work. 


Men in charge of advertising or sales | 


are being offered this 1933 directory 
to markets and publications by the 
well-known marketing and advertis- 
ing journal, Class & Industrial Mar- 
keting. 


The annual subscription cost of 
Class & Industrial Marketing, includ- 
ing a free, post-paid copy of THE 
MARKET DATA BOOK for 1993 is 
only $2. Send cash, check or money 
order to 


Room 1305 
537 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 


valuable 


These most booklets of the 
month will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for 
each one on their business letterheads. 
Booklets will be mailed by the com- 
panies which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Radio 

We Think a Point Has 
Fed up on success stories crammed with 
percentage statistics? Like to get a new 
point of view on radio, frankly idealistic 
in its vision? A miracle has been per- 
formed in this modern day—the sort of 
miracle every marketing man would like 
to be associated with. Yet how many have 
recognized it—or are prepared to put to 
use the principle disclosed? Can't say 
more without laying bare the very heart 
of an intensely inte.esting, brief tribute to 
the power and _ personality involved. 
Columbia Broadcasting System has printed 
for very limited distribution this booklet 
which executives who have to face boards 
of directors on matters of sales and public 
relations should have. A small number 
of copies have been reserved for SALES 
MANAGEMENT subscribers. 

The Stor) of W OR: Most New York 
sales and advertising executives are familiar 
with the excellent programs—commercial 
and sustaining—coming over W O R. It 
is probable that executives in other sec- 
tions of the country are not frequent 
listeners to New York's leading independent 
station—and, incidentally, one of the coun- 
try’s pioneer broadcasting stations, operat- 
ing continuously since 1922. To these 
latter, and to many New York executives 
as well, this booklet just off the press 
should be of value as well as_ interest, 
picturing the facilities of a station stra- 
tegically situated nearest the heart of Man- 
hattan, cutting through to the city’s million 
receivers, as well as to an estimated total 
of 2,612,184 in the W O R area as sur- 
veyed by Edgar H. Felix. Market statistics 
aplenty are provided here for those desir- 
ing them—population, radio sets, retail 
sales (as of 1929, which can be brought 
down to date by SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
new estimate of 1932 retail sales), 
equivalent markets in terms of contrasted 
states, etc. Listener-interest is illustrated 
by accounts of notable W O R broadcasts 
and descriptions of sustaining programs for 
which the station is noted, along with 
evidences of advertising success secured via 
the W O R transmitter. Deserves a place 
in your radio library, or, lacking one, a 
chance at least to register a favorable im- 
pression for W O R. 

Spot Broadcasting: A brand new paper, 
in the interests of spot—as distinct from 
chain—broadcasting is being published. 
Yours for the asking, and full of so many 
kinds of information about broadcast adver- 
tising in this Vol. 1, No. 1, issue that 
we'll omit the index and say it ought to 
appeal to several different minds in every 
marketing organization. Scott Howe Bowen, 
leading spot-time selling organization, puts 
it out. We'll gladly forward your name. 


Been Missed— 
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Ten Years of Small Town Grow; 


“There are more people in the villages and 
towns of America today than ever before 

In the main, such places are growing, no; 
declining. They had considerably more 
stores in 1930 than in 1910. Most of 
this increase took place after 1920. Thes 
stores accounted for nearly one-third of the 
retail trade in the nation, more than fifteen 
billion dollars in 1929. Farmers and _ yijj. 
lagers, in addition, spent approximately 
seven billions more in cities, making ; 
total of almost half the total retail trade 
of the country. Since 1929 the rural pop. 
ulation tributary to these places has beep 
increasing. There are more people on 
farms today than ever before in the nation’s 
history. In the main, the period between 
1920 and 1930 in rural America, despite 
the farmer's real difficulties of post-war 
adjustment, was characterized by progress. 
From the point of view of the present, 
when every dollar counts, and from the 
point of view of the future, the busine 

that neglects rural America does so at its 
own peril.” 

In such unequivocal terms—challenging, 
and based on a long experience in and a 
thorough understanding of rural America 
—Woman's World, the magazine of the 
country, introduces its second major study 
of rural conditions. Its first study covered 
the period of 1919-1924. The present 


study, 1920-1930, portrays a decade of 
population, social and market trends, as 
determined by Edmund deS. Brunner. 


Professor Brunner, of Columbia University 
and Director of Town and Country Sur- 
veys, Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, was a member of the Hoover 
commission on rural social trends. This 
survey thus is based upon what is said to 
be the largest single piece of socio-economic 
investigation ever made in the country, 
outside the Census itself, covering speci- 
fically a detailed field investigation of 140 
representative towns and 26 counties 
throughout the country, amplified by 
1930 Census findings. The conclusion that 
rural America right now is in as good 
or better a position than urban America 
is one of a number of deductions which 
challenge the sales executive to reflect seri- 
ously on this study. 

So much for the general form and back- 
ground of the survey—which we commend 
to marketing executives in all fields. The 
material is presented in readable form, with 
a minimum of statistics and likewise of 
charts—only major points being so pre- 
sented. We assume that more detailed 
data are available for those interested in 
the finer points involved. As it is, forty 
pages of excellent typography, substantially 
bound, are here presented and if not al- 
ready received direct from Woman's World, 
we will be happy to secure copies for ex 
ecutive subscribers. 


Direct Mail 


For Maximum Mail Results: In an in- 
troduction to the booklet here listed, Ken- 
neth M. Goode says: “Any man who, at 
any time, devises a method of getting more 
answers from advertising becomes thereby 
a valuable member of the selling profes- 
sion. In these days, moreover, when sales 
acceleration is so vital to our industrial 
life, he practically becomes a public bene- 
factor.” All of which, and more in Mr. 
Goode’s convincing style, has to do with 
the Returnaform (patented) mailing piece 
herein described. Executives using direct 
mail will want this booklet, which is avail- 
able for the asking. 
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Designing to Sell 


(Ce ntinued from page 513) 

fuss could build into his design such 
features as would get the salesmen 
excited over it, if he could give them 
something to talk about other than 
price, price, price—it was getting to 
be a hated word—if, when it stood 
on the salesroom floor, it would stand 
out among all others so that customers 
would gravitate to it; if, in other 
words, it would sell itself—and permit 
, reasonable margin of profit—then, 
and only then, would Sears consider 
that an investment in design would 
justify itself. 

The designer accepted the stipula- 
tions as a challenge, and was intro- 
duced to Exhibit A—a _ washing— 
machine in the price range which the 
proposed design would be intended to 
meet. 

Dreyfuss kept walking around the 
machine, viewing it from every angle, 
fussing with this or that gadget, like 
a dog worrying a bone. And he asked 
“dumb” questions. 

“What's this for?” stooping to point 
to a faucet at the bottom of the ma- 
chine. 

“That's 
water.” 

“What's this knob for?’ reaching 
over to the other side to get at it. 

“That starts the gyrator going.” 

“What's this for?” poking inside 
the wringer head for a lever. 

“That turns on the wringer.” 

“Couldn’t a ‘dashboard control’ be 
worked out, so that a housewife 
wouldn’t have to stoop, and reach 
while she’s working? I should think 
it would be a strong selling point if 
it could be done.” 

The merchandising men were inter- 
ested, and the engineers promised to 
consider its feasibility. 

The designer then made a tour of 
the factory to familiarize himself with 
production methods, costs, materials, 
and particularly to get a line on the 
restrictions he’d had to keep in mind 
while developing his designs. Then 
he set about getting acquainted with 
competition in the washing machine 
field. Magazines, newspapers, manu- 
facturers’ catalogues were scoured for 
illustrations of competitive machines. 
Illustrations of fifty-one competitive 
models, grouped according to price 
ranges, were mounted on drawing 
boards so that they could be analyzed 

with the idea of making the forth- 
coming model outstrip competition. 

After the designer had become well 
grounded in merchandising aims, pro- 
duction facilities, costs and competi- 
tion, a series of 12 rough “idea” 
sketches were submitted for choice to 
the Sears committee. 


where you let out the 


It didn’t take the committee long 
to narrow their selection down to two. 
From this point on, because both 
designs were excellent, the two were 
developed through the stages of fin- 
ished drawings, engineers’ blueprints, 
and full-size wooden models—always 
with the understanding that the one 
ultimately selected would belong to 
Sears, Roebuck; the other would re- 
main the property of the designer. By | 
the time the first sketches had reached | 
Chicago, Sears, Roebuck’s engineers | 
had reported that the ‘‘dashboard con- | 
trol’’. idea could be accomplished. | 
Followed exchanges of engineers’ 
blueprints and drawings presenting 
variations and refinements from the | 
design standpoint of various details, | 
such as a choice of designs for dash- | 
board, handles, wringer head, legs for 
the machine, trade-marked top, instruc- 
tion plates, etc. Even the gyrator 
inside of the tub was redesigned so 
that it would yield more efficiency, 
and would look different from all 
others on the market. Designer and 
engineers cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent to eliminate all screws and bolts 
from the visible surfaces of the ma- 
chine. Thus it presents a smooth, 
unbroken, easily cleaned appearance. 
A comparison of the Kenmore 
Toperator washing machine with others 
on the market will show that it is the 
only one which does not have a “‘skirt” 
suspended from the tub for the pur- 
pose of concealing the motor. The 
fact is that the bottom section of the 
“tub” is no tub at all, but takes the 
place of the usual ‘“‘skirt.””. Mr. Drey- 
fuss was functioning as an artist when 
he built the housing for the tub and 
the motor in a single unit—it was 
better design to do it this way. But | 
as it happens, the design turns out to | 
be another merchandising plus-value. | 
The machine as designed looks as if | 
the entire housing of tub and motor | 
were devoted to tub space. | 
The fact is that the tub zs actually | 
20 per cent larger in content than that 
of the standard washing machine, but | 
since the whole machine was made as | 
compact as possible, it would not have | 
looked \arger if the designer had not | 
arranged the housing as he did. 
The machines have just been intro- 
duced into the Sears’ stores, and have | 
been made the basis of a large na- | 
tional newspaper advertising campaign. 
Since the first shipments were made 
only on April 1, it is still too early 
for actual figures on sales, but Sears, 
Roebuck report that though they made 
elaborate preparations for heavy sales 
on the new model, they’ve been hard 
pressed to meet the demand. ‘We 
can’t keep even the demonstration 


models on the floor.” 


MANAGING DIRECTOR FOGG 
OF THE ROOSEVELT HOTEL: 
“HELLO, JOHN. HERE IS NEWS. 
I want you to write an advertisement 
about it.” 


AD MAN JOHN: 
“Okay, Mr Fogg. Shoot.” 


M. D. FOGG: 
“Prices are reduced at the Roosevelt. 
Now rooms are from $4.00.” 


A. M. JOHN: 
“Tl have that set in caps: ‘PRICES 
REDUCED—ROOMS from $4.00!’” 
No, let’s say it this way: “NEVER 
has such a FINE New York hotel 


offered such low prices!” 


M. D. FOGG: 
“Tell them Club Breakfast in the 


7n., 
rooms (oc. 


A. M. JOHN: 
“Only 75c, Mr. Fogg, and Juncheon in 
the Grill $1.00. That’s worth men- 
tioning, too.” 


M. D. FOGG: 


“Right. See you soon. Good-bye.” 


A. M. JOHN: 
“Right. Pl show you laycut and copy 
tomorrow.* Good-bye, Mr. Fogg.” 


*He okayed them. 
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What 
kind 
of 
Letters 


Collect money 


NOW? 


Don't say, “If they haven't got it, they can't 
pay.” Every debtor has some money; can 
meet some bills. Will he pay you—or “the 
other fellow''? 


You can speed up collections NOW. There 


is a way to get money due you. Learn this 
secret, and how to use it. Old plans no 
longer work. Old methods fail. Conditions 


demand a new technique; a very different 
handling of credits and collections. It's the 
big problem of a New Era. 


Maxwell Droke has been studying this problem 
closely; gathering tested collection letters to 
meet the needs of NOW. You can have the 
benefit of his findings—a group of 25 amaz- 
ingly effective collection letters— 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send a dollar (cash, 
money-order or check) with your order for 
25 Collection Letters, and we will include 
FREE, a copy of Mr. Droke’s book, just off 
the press, Collecting Money in These Times. 
Remember, 25 Tested Collection Letters and 
the book—all for one dollar! But hurry! 
This is a Special Introductory Offer. Money 
back guarantee, of course. 


—o— 


Readers of the ‘Sales Letters’ department in 
this publication, who are interested in a more 
comprehensive study of letter principles, will 
find Maxwell Droke's Letter Laboratory of 
great practical value. This is an eighteen- 
section portfolio of letter data, indexed for 
ready reference. It presents and analyzes 
scores of letters that brought inquiries and 
orders; letters that opened new accounts and 
revived old ones; letters that gained the co- 
operation of wholesalers and dealers; letters 
that inspired salesmen and agents; adjustment 
letters; good-will letters—the whole range of 
business correspondence. The price is $7.50. 
We'll gladly send a copy to responsible execu- 
tives on ten days’ approval, or with a money- 
back guarantee, if remittance accompanies 
your order. 


MAXWELL DROKE 


P, O. Box 6ll-a 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ideal Management 


(Continued from page 511) 


instructions disappeared. Of course, 
this was followed by trouble. So this 
young man in the jobbing house tried 
to figure out how to keep these rec- 
ords. 

One day he went to a library for a 
book. He noticed that the book was 
registered on a card. He asked to see 
this card system. He studied it. That 
night he realized he had discovered a 
method of registering and recording 
orders that would revolutionize the old 
system. He put the card system into 
effect in his business. It was a suc- 
cess, but he was so busy with his sales 
managing that he thought no more of 
the matter. He lost a fortune. The 
system of card records was developed 
by others and has now become com- 
monplace in business. 

I might recite many other similar 
cases I have seen in business where 
fortunes had been made or lost be- 
cause ideas have been grasped or have 
not been followed through. I am em- 
phasizing this point because today, 
more than ever in the history of busi- 
ness, we need a laboratory of minds 
in our business. But I must not for- 
get the subject of these articles. 

What is the place of the humane 
man in business? What is the place 
of the hard-boiled? Is “human” 
management better than hard-boiled 
management? Is hard-boiled manage- 
ment better than human management? 
That is the subject we started out to 
discuss. In my judgment both kinds 
of management are needed in every 
business. Different kinds of men 
with diferent temperaments and char- 
acteristics are required to fill the vari- 
ous positions. 

Let us take, for instance, a fairly 
large manufacturing business. Some- 
times we find in such businesses that 
the president of the company has de- 
veloped through the manufacturing 
end of the business. In other cases 
we will find he has developed through 
the selling end of the business, and 
in still others through the accounting 
and financial ends. Now, it really 
doesn’t make much difference just how 
the president was developed, if this 
president is supported by other men 
with the ability to take care of their 
part of the work. 

Only three top men are actually 
needed to run a very large manufac- 
turing or jobbing business. When you 
have more top managers than three 
you start a debating society. 

In a manufacturing business one of 
these men should be in general charge 
of manufacturing; another should be 


in charge of accounting, statistics and 
finances, and the third should be ip 
charge of sales. In organ.zing such a 
business I would put everything in 
manufacturing under the manager in 
charge of that part of the work. He 
should be a man of such outstandin 
ability that his word should be the 
last word in the making of the goods, 
The other manager in charge of 
finances would also have charge of all 
accounting, records, files, credits and 
collections. The duty of the third 
man would be to sell the goods manu. 
factured. He would be in charge of 
all salesmen and district managers. 
He should be in close touch with the 
trade. He should, of course, know 
not only his lines but all of his com. 
petitors’ lines. 

Under these three men there would 
be other men. The comptroller of the 


company, for instance, would be 
under the manager in charge of 
finances. The advertising manager 


would come under the manager of 
sales. 

These three men would be the presi- 
dent and two vice-presidents of equal 
rank. They would be the executive 
committee. Each of them in_ his 
department of the business would 
Organize his other committees. Now, 
I believe that the gentleman I de- 
scribed in my first article, the man 
who is fond of people, who is cheerful, 
who makes friends, etc., etc., should 
naturally be in charge of sales. The 
financial man in charge of accounts 
and credits is the man I would pick 
out for the hard-boiled member of the 
combination. His job is to deal in 
facts and figures. The manufacturing 
member, I should say, should be about 
50 per cent hard-boiled and 50 per 
cent of the humane variety. He should 
also be a man of facts and figures. 

Now, how would this triumvirate 
work? They would, of course, have 
meetings. Questions to be brought 
before these meetings would be an- 
nounced in advance, so each would 
know just the problem that was to be 
discussed. Suppose, for instance, it 
was a sales and advertising problem 
—a question of prices, advertising and 
expense. All the facts on the subject 
would be gathered by the manager of 
selling. At the meeting he would 
present his case. His views would 
carry a great deal of weight, but there 
sits the manufacturing manager who 
would be affected by this sales policy, 
and there sits the financial manager 
who must provide the money. Other 
problems would be brought up at 
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times by the manufacturing manager 
and problems would also be brought 
up from time to time by the financial 
and accounting manager. But if all 
three of these men were first-class ex- 
perien ed men in their line of work, 
meetings would be comparatively brief, 
discussions would not be extended, 
and the business would get action. 
One thing this country has suffered 
from in the last twenty-five years has 
been the development of the confer- 
ence idea. How all of us have 
suffered in these conferences! How 
we have had to listen to men talk 
about things of which their knowl- 
edge and experience was (to say the 
least) mot sufficient. Still we have 
had to listen. Then in a conference 
composed of a number of men if the 
decision was left to a vote no one 
knew what might happen. The larger 


the committee, the more the politics. 

While in my own mind I have just 
started my article, I realize I have 
reached the limits of my space. My 
plea for business is for one humane 
man, one hard-boiled man and one 
fifty-fifty man—that is half humane 
and half hard-boiled. My plea zs for 
increased responsibility and concen- 
trated management. Where there are 
a large number of people running a 
business, responsibility is not fixed. If 
things go wrong, nobody is responsi- 
ble. Where there are just three men 
running the major departments of the 
business, mistakes in judgment will 
immediately be apparent. Responsi- 
bility is fixed. If one of these three 
managers is successful, he receives the 
credit. If he is not successful, then 
there is the greased plank that tilts 
outward. 


Why Bristol-Myers Men Stick 


(Continued from page 507) 


quotas are worked out reasonably, ac- 
cording to the different products, the 
areas and the times. If we think a 
man can sell 100 per cent of a certain 
figure, we give him a figure of 90 per 
cent of that. In this way, he not only 
is assured of extra income but feels 
that the company understands the 
problems he is called upon to face. 

Our quotas are set quarterly, on the 
records of the immediate past and on 
extenuating circumstances, pro and 
con, in each area. For instance, the 
quotas for Ipana toothpaste are gen- 
erally down about 25 per cent at this 
time from those of the second quarter 
of 1932. Our actual sales, in many 
cases, however, were larger in the first 
quarter of this year than were the 
quotas for the second quarter of last 
year. We believe that by aiming a 
bit low, and going over the mark, we 
build more morale than by aiming too 
high, and missing it. Bristol-Myers 
also employs contests and deals to 
stimulate the men, but we try not to 
overemphasize them. Our contests 
are brief—seldom longer than two 
months, and the prizes are in cash. 
We have not found it necessary to 
offer many or large prizes. In one 
recent two-month contest we offered 
only three prizes, of $25, $15 and $10 
—$50, all told—and got $10,000 of 
additional volume. We don’t go in 
for circus-stuff in contests, and we 
don’t use fancy names to stimulate the 
imaginations and energy of the con- 
testants. We did have a “baseball 
game” last fall; however, this was 
very simple in that certain items were 
referred to as “doubles,” “‘triples’’ and 
“home runs.” 


“Deals” help the men, too. You 
wrote a few months ago (SM, Novem- 
ber 1, 1932) of a bonus plan we had 
devised for persuading Ipana tooth- 
paste dealers to sell Ingram’s shaving 
cream. This deal has been making 
even greater progress since then. Be- 
tween October and March the certifi- 
cate returns have more than doubled. 
Certificates, packed with each _half- 
dozen packages of Ipana and Ingram’s, 
are returnable on an exact five-to-one 
ratio between these two products. 
Twenty-five Ipana certificates returned 
with five Ingram’s bring each co- 
operating retailer $1. By the end of 
March we had paid back to retailers 
$12,462. We had also _ increased 
greatly the number of outlets for 
Ingram’s, the less-well-known product 
of the two. This helped our salesmen 
by increasing the number of their cus- 
tomers and the amount of business 
available in their territories. 

I] have said that we try to make our 
men prosperous and happy. Strange 
as it may seem to some, there is more 
to making a man happy than merely 
making him prosperous. We want 
him to feel that Bristol-Myers is a 
“pretty decent house” to work for in 
other ways than pay. One of these 
ways is by not interfering with him 
too much. In his territory, the sales- 
man is the boss. It is hardly too much 
to say that the salesman owns the 
business there. He decides everything 
except company policies. He has a 
big territory; it is entirely his own; 
and he gets credit for all business from 
the territory and shares a proportionate 
responsibility. He calls on both 
wholesalers and retailers; spends about 


THEY ALWAYS 


COME 
BACK 


FOR MORE 


PernapPs it’s the sea they like. 
(But, after all, there’s a lot 
of coastline in the world.) 
Perhaps they like the diver- 
sions .. . golf, riding, health 
baths. . . . But many hotels 
share these, or similar ad- 
vantages. 


We like to believe what our 
guests often tell us... that 
here they find the friendly 
concern for their comfort that 
assures a delightful visit. We 
spend a great deal of thought 
on such things and try our 
best to make them come true. 


May we suggest that you 
invest in a few days of plea- 
sure, and discover Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall for yourself? 
Economical rates. Write for 
them. American and Euro- 
pean Plans. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HAL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


540 
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40 per cent of his time, on the average, 
in actual selling, and the rest in ad- 
vertising, display and advisory work. 
He also has a voice in company pro- 
grams and policies. His suggestions 
are sought on deals and on themes for 
our national advertising. It was the 
sales force who suggested the current 
Ipana “Is She a Fool ?’” campaign. 

We coordinate the work of the men 
through semi-annual sales meetings, 
through periodic ‘educational’ bul- 
letins from headquarters and in other 
ways, but this work is largely advisory. 
Realizing that the problems and pos- 
sibilities of each section are different, 
we hold no national conferences of 
the salesmen. They meet, under their 
own leaders, at their respective district 
headquarters in New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. We visit 
each of the 45 territories at least once 
a year, but don’t probe too deeply into 
the problems of the men. When they 
want advice it is up to their district 
manager to provide it. 

These district or branch managers 
do their own hiring, and function as 
liaison men between the salesmen and 
headquarters. This arrangement pre- 
spirit of decentralization 
and of individual responsibility. As 
far as possible we try to put the men 
to work in their home-town territories. 
A Texan usually is no good in New 
England, and a New Englander prob- 
ably would not do so well as a Native 
Son in California. The men 
shifted only at own wish, 
when shifts can be arranged. 
shifts 


serves our 


are 
and 
The 
usually to better territories, 
but the men must have shown some 
capacity to fit into their new environ- 
ments We had a native Indianan 
working with us in Indiana. He had 
lived for a while in the Southwest, 
however, and wanted to work there. 
A Texas opening came. We gave him 
the chance and he took it. He has 
been there five years now, doing much 
better than in his former territory. 
Morale, I believe, was never built 
by rigid formulas—nor by clock-punch- 
ing. We try to provide room for 
some self-development and personal 
liberty. If a man, on the sales force 
or elsewhere, wants to go to a ball 
game, we tell him to go ahead, but 
not to lie about it. In our ofhce or- 
ganization we don’t worry whether a 
man comes to work at nine o'clock or 
ten—provided he does his work. We 
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believe, however, that he should quit 
at five. If he is a good man, but can’t 
get his work done during office hours, 
we hire someone to help him. 

A business, after all, is simply the 
sum total of the intelligence, the hon- 
esty, the enthusiasm and the energy 
of its members. Whatever progress 
Bristol-Myers has made has been due 
to its ability to develop these qualities, 
and to reward them. 


New Business Books 
Recently Received 


Newspaper Organization and Account- 
ing. By Alvin Seward Van Benthuysen. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
City. Price $10.00. 


Profit Engineering. By C. E. Knoeppel. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., N. Y. C. Price $3.00. 


Seasonal Variations in Industry and 
Trade. By Dr. Simon Kuznets. Published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York City. Price $4.00. 
(With the publication of this book there 
has been made available for the first time 
a reliable guide to the understanding of 
seasonal variations in all the important 
industries, from the production of the raw 
materials to the sale of the finished product. 
Executives in any field of industry and 
business analysts will find their work made 
easier—and a large part of it eliminated 

by the use of this book. Seasonal varia- 
tions, if not completely understood and 
planned for, can be the source of much 
waste and even the reason for the differ- 
ence between a profit and a loss.—R. P.) 


Hoke Directs DMAA 


Henry Hoke, for four years business 
manager and editorial writer of Postage & 
the Mailbag, has become executive manager 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
Mr. Hoke's office will be at 13 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York. M. L. 
Page remains as user secretary of the 
DMAA, with office in the Barlum Tower, 
Detroit, and Paul S. Van Auken, producer- 
supplier secretary, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
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Taylor’s Little General Foods 


Having got his Bahama Isles Food Cor. 
poration under way making chowder, broth 
and cocktails from the Bahama conch (4 
mollusk), E. E. Taylor, former executive 
vice-president of General Foods Corpora. 
tion, has acquired the lion’s share of the 
Smithfield Ham & Products Company, 
Smithfield, Virginia. 

Mr. Taylor becomes president of the 
Smithfield company, but active direction 
continues under J. C. Sprigg, Jr., now vice. 
president. 

Headquarters of the Bahama Isles com. 
pany are in New York. 


Quota - busters 


—that meet and beat sales records are 
no ‘“swivel-chair’’ sales managers. 
They personally visit every possible 
one of their customers everywhere. 


We offer a 
“plus - quality” 
in custom tail- 
ored clothes. 
Imported 
fabrics, superb 
hand - workman- 
ship and the 
correct styling 
you would ex- 
pect to pay 
$125.00 for—now 
costs 


you only 


875 


Visit our estab- 
lishment or 
phone or 
for fabric 
ples and 

booklet. 


Shotland & Sbhotland 
CUSTOM TAILORS 
15 West 45th St... New York 


Telephone BRyant 9-7495 
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Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary berween 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response ro this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 
we organized service of recognized standing 
an 


reputation through which preliminaries are | experience and tested ideas. 


negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
three years. Send only name and address for details. 
wm A 
falo, N. 


POSITION WANTED 


Open for Part Time Work! 
ADVERTISING MANAGER WITH LONG 
Exceptional record 
in securing business by direct mail. Good con- 
nections for art work and printing. Service rea- 
sonable. Will call with samples in or near New 
York. Write today, setting time. Address Box 


Bixby, Inc., 118 Delward Building, Buf- | 372, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


PTORONTO™ 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 

, LONDON, Eng | 


‘GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


